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NINTH OF A SERIES SHOWING 
TYPICAL AMERICAN WORKMEN 





Dale Shockey, 25-year vet- 
eran with American Rolling 
Pe Mill Company, puts skill, 
experience and keen judg- 


ment into his job as roller 
in the Middletown, Ohio, 
plant. Here, he is adjusting 
the screws on a rolling unit 
in the continuous mill, which 
in a single process flattens 
rough ingots into steel strip. 
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The pause that refreshes ...and cools! That’s what you'll find at the 
soda fountain when you raise an ice-cold Coca-Cola to your lips. 
















From one soda fountain in 1886 to 
“around the corner from anywhere” 
... because everybody welcomes ice- 
cold Coca-Cola, 





The thrill of the soda fountain you knew as a child is 
still there... always there...in-the life and sparkle of 
ice-cold Coca-Cola. 

















I’m fresh as a daisy at closing time. The 
Underwood never tires you out.” 


"7 like the clean-cut way the Underwood types... 
not a fuzzy character on its entire keyboard.” 


BOTH ARE 


RIGHT. Txrists everywhere enthuse about 
the Underwood because, as they say, it’s so easy to oper- 
ate. And it’s true. Underwood has spent millions making 
itso. But what girl is there who isn’t equally enthusi- 
astic about the fine, clean-cut writing job the Under- 
wood turns out. 

And what boss is there who is insensible to the fact 
that his typists are happier, do far better work in less 
time, because they have a fine, sensitive, perfectly tuned, 
writing machine at their fingertips. 

Standardize on Underwoods, they’re kinder to office 
budgets. Every Underwood Typewriter is backed by 
nation-wide, company-owned service facilities. 


Typewriter Division, UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER 
COMPANY e Typewriters... Accounting Machines... Adding 
Machines © Carbon Paper, Ribbons and other Supplies © One 
Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. @ Sales and Service Every- 
where © Underwood Elliott Fisher Speeds the World’s Business 


“Underwoods are always easy on the fingertips. 
There’sno wrist-weariness at the end of a busy day.” 


4 man’s letters, like all personal things, 
should represent him. I’m strong for 
Underwood representation.” 
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Outstanding Performance 
is the Obligation of 


Underwood Leadership 


ty dlerwood- em Lops the World in Typewriter Performance 


Leads the World in Typewriter Sales! 
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TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 


Vv 


Good business for balance of 
year, at least, seems assured. 

* 
Abatement of strikes is encour- 
aging. 

* 
The war news is not. 

* 
Growing independence of Con- 
gress was highlight of last “do- 
nothing” session. That’s some- 
thing! 

* 
Is the Washington merry-go- 
round breaking down? 

* F 
The tax bill, hastily conceived 
and passed, is a typical New Deal 
law’. 

* 
Now how about plugging some 
of the leaks in the Federal Treas- 
ury? 

* 
The Black appointment is a dis- 
appointment. 

* 
Price-fixing bill may spur co-op- 
erative buying and manufactur- 
ing. 

* 
Prices, remember, can be fixed, 
but consumers cannot be forced 
to buy. 

* 
Has Japan bitten off more than 


she can chew? 
* 


Already in financial difficulties, 
a long war would embarrass her. 
* 

Worldwide conditions indicate 
continuation of inflationary poli- 


cies. 
ra 


A change in U. S. gold-buying 
policy in near future would not 
be surprising. 


Goed crops at good prices pres- 
age good retail sales im farm 
areas. 
* 
Imports of farm products in- 
crease $400,000,000 in year; er 
ports decline $30,000,000. Some- 
thing to think about. 

* 


The Golden Rule is still the best 
fair-trade rule. 
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+.» But there is no comparison between plain elevator maintenance 
crew service and a Westinghouse Elevator Maintenance Contract”! 
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Vacations are insurance against physical breakdowns—a Westinghouse Elevator Mainte- 
— nance Contract is insurance against elevator trouble and service interruption. Calling in a 
~~ repair crew after elevator damage has occurred is eliminated through a Westinghouse 
polt- , ; ;, , , 
Maintenance Contract, which establishes a plan of regular elevator inspection and care 
eying by Westinghouse Elevator experts. Elevators are cleaned and correctly lubricated, worn parts 
1 not 
replaced when needed, keeping elevators in a renewed condition at all times—the most 
ae economical plan for efficient elevator management. Too, accurate elevator maintenance 
budgets can be predetermined through a Westinghouse Elevator Maintenance Contract. 
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THE First Book Ever WritTEN 
by America’s Ace Salesman 


Every Man Needs Salesmanship for Success 
about it 


Whether you are interested in selling goods, ideas, or yourself—this is the most helpful book you 
can own! It will show you how to influence people to do what YOU want them to do, and to 
give you what YOU want. You have read other books on 





—and here is the man who knows all 




































salesmanship—but this is not the theoretical kind written Pe 4 Poses 
iti oth Bound 
by some one who hoped to make more money by writing Gold Lette 






than he could by selling. This book is written by REX 
COLE, who probably this minute is closing a contract 
for more electric refrigerators than many an entire sales 
force could dispose of in a year. He directs the New 
York distribution of General Electric refrigerators in 15 
counties of America’s greatest metropolitan 
area, and his sales reach $15,000,000.00 a year. 


Now for the first time, busy, successful Rex Cole 
has paused long enough to write the book that for 
years has been demanded of him. It is sound, 
devoid of theory, chock-full of practical advice and 
usable ideas based on Cole’s actual selling experi- 
ence of over 35 years. It is a book that every 
ambitious man will want to read and then turn to 
again and again for reference. It is the finest 
textbook that any executive can use in training 
a sales force. Every salesman in any field, no 
matter how experienced, can increase his earn- 
ings tremendously by putting into practice the 
clearly stated principles of this absorbing 
book, 


‘CREX COLE ON 


SALESMANSHIP”’ 


Learn the Sales Methods That Are Getting Business TODAY 





Times have changed, and selling technique has had a change, too. “High pressure” selling 

has all but disappeared. Old stand-by appeals no longer get the orders. A “dynamic person- 
ality”’ has less value, and the creative salesman has come into his own. Rex Cole for the first time 
explains fully the new salesmanship that today is quietly reestablishing business, profits, and con- 
fidence. 





SELLING OPPORTUNITIES Wider distribution of wealth is extending buying power. The eS 
| needs of our nation are tremendous. Science has many new products ready 
ARE EXPANDING RAPIDLY for the market. Evidence of further business recovery is on every hand— 
and now is the time to prepare yourself for the larger earnings just ahead. The same methods that made Rex Cole 


—— : SPECIAL CASH OFFER 


This book, published less than two years ago, has been selling fast ever since. 
Orders continue to pour in from executives and salesmen from all parts of the 









Read These “Hardpan” 
Chapter Headings 


Selling as a Career 
The Selling Personality 
Developing Sales Power 
Appearance 
Presentation 
Mental Ability 
4. Judging the Customer 
What Facial Characteristics Reveal 
5. The Appeal 
Appeal to Reason 
Appeal to Instinct 
Self-Interest 
Curiosity 
Flattery 
Imitativeness 
Sensation 
Positive Suggestion 
6. Preparation for the Interview 
Obtaining the Interview 
The Sales Conversation 
The General Attitude 
General Methods 
The Psychological Moment and the Close 
Retail Selling 
The Customer 
General Presentation 
10. The Sales Executive 
Requirements of the Sales Executive 
Methods 
11. Conclusion 
An invaluable summary of each subject 
discussed in the book. Ideal for refer- 
ence and review. 
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country. It is a handsome book of 253 pages, cloth bound and lettered in gold. 
The publication price is $2.50, but for a limited time your copy will be mailed 
at the Special Cash Price of only $2.00. 

After you have examined the book, if you are not delighted with it, return 
it, and we will cheerfully refund the gurchase price. 

SALES AND PERSONNEL MANAGERS: An excellent book for training 
sales people—order a copy for yourself—check space in coupon below for 
quantity prices. 


iene Mail This Coupon TODAY —eiimedeaia. 


| B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 120 Fifth Avenue, Now York | 

| Enclosed is remittance of $2.00. Send me prepaid' a copy of “REX COLE Ley | 
SALESMANSHIP” at the Special Cash Price of $2.00 (on charge orders $2.50). 

| If I decide to return the book within 7 days, you will refund the purchase price. | 
(For orders within New York City, add 4c. to cover New York Sales Tax for the 

| Relief of the Unemployed.) 


NAME .nnccccccccncccccccccccescccccceccccsesecccseesssesscese eccccccccccees | 
ADDRESS 


pe Re Er eI hen emer errr ort kerr C-9-1 | 


SEND QUANTITY . PRICE OW. .... 0.006005. COPIES. 
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What Readers Say 


Postscript 





I have read with interest the business 
forecasts [Forpes, Aug. 15, p. 22], one of 
which was that which you requested from 
me. I appreciate your inquiry, and I am 
thankful for the space given my statement. 

During the last week the very hot weath- 
er, without any rain, has had a detrimen- 
tal effect on the corn crop in this section. 
Unless the temperatures diminish, and we 
get some moisture, I am fearful ‘sat the 
anticipated good corn yield will be consid- 
erably diminished. We all regret this un- 
satisfactory development.—J. E. Davipson, 
president, Nebraska Power Company, 
Omaha, Neb. 


Pleased 


May we take this opportunity to thank 
you for commenting on our booklet “How 
to Win Workers and Influence Profits” in 
your column “For Your Information”? 

It is pleasing to observe that we are re- 
ceiving many requests for this booklet from 
your subscribers—WarpdE C. CooKMAN, 
Spies Brothers, Inc., Chicago, Il. 


Nominations Wanted 


I have been a subscriber to your maga- 
zine for some time, but up to this time I 
have never had the pleasure of telling you 
how much I enjoy reading Forses. 

The articles are well-written and inter- 
esting. How about some articles on some 
big men in the accounting field? (I hap- 
pen to be a public accountant, so naturally 
that has something to do with my request). 
—Cuar_es A. Noxon, Greeley, Colorado. 


Do readers have any nominations ?—T HE 
Eprrors. 


Still Going Strong 


We notice the front picture covers on re- 
cent issues of your magazine. 

We have three or four skilled workmen 
who have been with us from 50 to 58 con- 
secutive years, one of them still going 
strong and doing a very fine and delicate 
mechanical job. 

One of our men has been with us for 62 
consecutive years, but he quit two years 
ago and has since been in Florida most of 
the time.—A. J. Roos, president, Diebold 
Safe & Lock Co., Canton, Ohio. 


Those Cover Photographs 


May we add our word of commendation 
to the many you receive for your happy 
idea of glorifying the patient, honest 
worker in American industry? There is 
no heroism in all the world like the hero- 
ism of the commonplace. An unrebellious 
acceptance of one’s lot, coupled with an 
ambition to do well what one is doing, 
calls for true heroism—M. A. Hype, sec- 
retary, Security Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., Lincoln, Neb. 


I cannot commend too highly the tribute 
your magazine gives to honest-to-goodness 
American workmen by putting them on 
the front cover of each issue. They are 
(Continued on page 33) 














§00-watt Silvered Bowl MAzDa lamps 
provide this laboratory with approzxi- 
mately 20 footcandles of light. 





Light-conditioning recently installed in the Pilsener 
Brewing Company’s laboratory in Cleveland is prov- 
ing a valuable factor in tests for controlling the 
brewing of beer. According to W. B. Leonard, chief 
chemist of the brewing company: 

“By banishing eyestrain, the new light-conditioning 
saves the chemist’s energy for concentration on pre- 
cise and particular work. Loss of time through head- 
aches, exhaustion, and other disturbances brought 
about through difficult seeing conditions has been 
averted. Our light-conditioned laboratory is paying 
dividends in the tangible form of better laboratory 
results.” 


Like many other thrifty purchasers, the Pilsener 
Company chose MAZDA lamps made by General 
Electric when they light-conditioned their labora- 
tory ... because these lamps are brighter than ever 
before and give more light at no additional cost 
for current. 

If you would like further information. . . how light- 
conditioning can help increase efficiency in your 
plant. . . write to General Electric Company, Dept. 
166, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 

*Light-conditioning provides the right amount of light and the 


right kind of lighting for seeing and comfort wherever eyes are 
used in factories, shops and offices. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
MAZDA LAMPS 

















































































































With a G-E Light Meter you can 
measure the light in your plant 
and tell whether it meets safe-see- 


ing standards. Costs $11.50. 


Silvered Bowl MAZDA lamps made 
by G-E are regular MAzDA lamps 
with a coating of “‘mirror’’ silver 


on the bowl. 


STAY BRIGHIE« 
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Punched Cards will tell 


your inventory story 
Automatically . . . 




















Speed up the task of obtaining comprehensive inven- if 
tory tabulations by employing the punched-card ; t 
method of accounting. ’ f 
This method brings complete records when you need ‘3 P 
them. Its accuracy minimizes the necessity for adjust- ae 0 
ment between physical inventory and book records. a p 
Its efficiency and automatic machine operation lower “eh tl 
accounting costs. Briefly, punched cards and Inter- 
national Electric Bookkeeping and Accounting Ma- ; on t} 
chines provide maximum inventory information at a f tem © gab is FO” fi 
a : : oem © The § The 
minimum expenditure of time and money. . Tatind 1 10 the ae ie 
a tabe ttache anch 
SOCIAL SECURITY DATA quickly obtained mooed Om ation OO Negrds OM, ‘ 
written - These panche onkeeniné to m 
The punched-card method of accounting is also bring- the eal Electr atically he : 
ing speed and accuracy to the preparation of Social Intern = equired repor od s} 
Security Records, Sales Reports, Statements and eo and print? oa 
numerous other important business records. Find “ ; ee. fe: c 
out how this modern accounting method can aid you. wa * 
A Part-time Accounting Machine Service one 4 
Many businesses are now enjoying the advantages of m 
punched-card accounting on a part-time basis through i j tic 
the facilities of the International Business Machines 
Service Bureau. Branches of this Bureau are located ™ 
in principal cities and are ready to cooperate with you th 
at all times. Write for illustrated folder today. all 
er) 
GENERAL OFFICES BRANCH OFFICES IN mc 












270 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


September |, 1937 


“WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING’’ 


BY THE EDITORS 


Business, too, needs SHORTLY after the first of 
= aitiacie September, training camps for 
Fall training football players open all over the 


Iund. There, linesmen and backs 
will go through rigid conditioning schedules to get in 
shape for the Fall campaigns. 

Is there an idea here for business? 

The fast-rising sales and profits of the past two years 
have brought vast satisfaction to business. 

But they have also encouraged the growth of fat 
around corporate midriffs, mostly in the form of a com- 
placent attitude toward petty waste, toward inefficiency, 
toward the building up of unneeded sources of expense. 
And business faces a tough schedule this Fall: With 
practically all observers agreeing that trade and produc- 
tion will turn sharply upward, most companies have had 
plenty of time to plan a tooth-and-nail fight to get more 
than their share of the increase. 

The company that keeps in fighting trim will win out, 
this year and in the years tocome. So here’s a suggested 
five-point Fall-training program for business which will 
work off the fat of excessive costs as surely as the strenu- 
ous workouts in football training camps build fire and 
muscle in crack line-plungers : 

1. Geta strong grip on all costs by installing a budget 
system, or overhauling the existing one. 

2. Pave the way for reducing overhead costs by a 
complete analysis of the reasons for each cost item and 
its importance to company welfare. 

3. Reduce sales costs by market research to uncover 
wasted or useless selling effort; by selling only those 
markets or products which are profitable ; by better selec- 
tion and training of salesmen; by revision and realign- 
ment of the territories covered by salesmen; by revising 
the methods of compensating salesmen; by pre-testing 
all advertising and sales campaigns. 

4. Reduce production costs by installing new machin- 
ery; by revising factory layout and production lines; by 
modernizing materials-handling methods; by investigat- 





ing the possible advantages in relocation of the plant. 

5. Reduce personnel costs by cutting labor turnover ; 
by improving training and supervision; by increasing 
safety ; by installing carefully prepared incentive plans. 

*K 
Those who go ahead, first get up steam. 
* 
THERE’S nothing like experi- 
ence. That’s one reason why in- 
dustry cherishes its veterans (see 
p. 14). And that’s why at least 
one sales manager will think twice before he again re- 
places old-timers with younger men. 

Let him tell the sad story: 

“When the deluge came a few years ago, we had to 
turn our old-time salesmen loose by the dozen. There 
simply wasn’t enough cash to carry them. 

“In their place we recruited young engineers, men who 
had just a little business experience and could handle 
the designing problems for customers. They got very: 
small salaries. But they were in line to take over big 
territories when business came back. 

“Now business is back, and they are on the territories 
—and how! 

“One of them, born and raised in Maryland, was next 
in line when the Maine territory opened up. On his first 
trip there he walked into our biggest jobber and demand- 
ed a huge order to fill up his quota. The Maine Yankee’s 
answer was to go off our books and stay off for two years. 

“Another was sent to California. He was a born New 
Yorker, and very anxious that the fact should be known. 
And the result was that he rubbed those native sons the 
wrong way until they threatened to cancel their fran- 
chises. 


Another boost for 
old-timers 


“A third took over New Jersey. For a while he went 
great guns. Then his orders stopped. Apparently he 
didn’t know why. 

“So we sent an old-timer into the State. He found 
every jobber so overloaded that our credit department 
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will have a collection job on its hands for months to 
come. 

“In territory after territory these youngsters are com- 
mitting every marketing crime on the calendar. We're 
trying hard to get some of our old-timers back to balance 
things up, but without much luck. 

“Those old-time salesmen of ours may have learned 
their selling by ear, but they certainly knew all there is of 
the hard and practical kind. Maybe they couldn’t design 
an installation or give engineering advice to a customer, 
but they were whizzes at showing the jobbers how to 
make money. They had never made blue prints—but 
gosh! how they could make friends!” 

Perhaps the younger men weren’t wholly to blame; 
adequate training might have prevented their mistakes. 
But the old-timers didn’t need training. They already 


knew the answers. 
* 


Turndowns have inspired many 


a salesman to turn out a success. 
* 


WHEN a company disobeys the let- 
ter of a law, it deserves to be pun- 
ished. And when a company disre- 
gards the spirit of a law, it deserves 
to be reprimanded. But when a company obeys both the 
letter and the spirit of the law—it deserves neither pun- 
ishment nor reprimand. 


The paradoxical 
Wagner act 





LATE in August, builders were 
putting the finishing touches on two 
new structures which, though thous- 
ands of miles apart, are linked by a 
common factor: Both are monuments 
to business pioneering. 


ON asunny August morning, Pres- 
ident Henry E. Warren of Warren 
Telechron Company, set out on his 
customary three-mile walk from his 
Colonial farmstead to his plant in 
Ashland, Massachusetts. 

Pausing, hatless and coatless, in 
front of the brand-new factory, his 
thoughts turned back to the old red 
barn in Ashland where, working after 
hours, he first began to develop the 
self-starting, synchronous type of 
motor which now runs his electric 
clocks. He obtained a patent on it in 
1916. Then another problem faced 
him: Changes in the frequency of al- 
ternating current were the prods, so 
to speak, which turned the motor. 


CLOSE-UPS OF HIGH-UPS 





HENRY WARREN AND MASTER TELECHRON 


Yet one Pennsylvania company—for merely obeying 
the Wagner Act—is- being both punished and repri- 
manded ! 

And the irony of this paradoxical situation (see page 
11) is that it might happen to any well-meaning, law- 
abiding employer. 

For this company, with a thirty-two-year history of 
labor peace, to-day finds itself literally “on the spot”. 
Although it followed in good faith the provisions of the 
Wagner Act in setting up its machinery for collective 
bargaining, it now finds itself punished by a three-week 
strike and reprimanded by the National Labor Relations 
Board. 

Obviously at stake is the contract which the company 
signed with the A. F. of L. and which the CIO is dis- 
puting. 

But less obviously at stake is the future of the com- 
pany’s business, and the future of all American business. 

For when those charged with administering the Wag- 
ner Act use that very law to harass those who obey it—as 
they are doing in the case of National Electric Products 
Corporation—then no company can know what’s right 
and what’s wrong, no company can know what to do, 
and no company can know what to expect next. 

Under the irresponsible, unexplainable, utterly con- 
fused administration of the present Wagner Act, what- 
ever a company does seems to be wrong. 


rushed to completion in Los Angeles, 
will be a monument to another busi- 
ness pioneer. Eight years ago, Ralph 
Hemphill started the Hemphill Diesel 
Schools in British Columbia.  To- 
day, he has a chain which extends 
from Seattle to New York. Recently 
he completed plans to open three air- 
conditioning and refrigeration schools. 
And now comes his aviation training 
school. 

Still under 45, Hemphill spouts 
ideas like a fountain. Some are good; 
some, he admits, are not so good; 
none is a “pet idea.” If associates 
have objections which seem valid 
(and Hemphill insists that they voice 
them), the idea is promptly buried 
with, “All right. All right. Forget 
gg 

A master hand at the banjo and 
guitar, he was chief organizer and 
master of ceremonies in an amateur 
entertainment staged by passengers 
during a recent Alaska cruise. When 











3ut power houses were then deliver- 
ing uneven frequencies, which threw 
the clocks off. So Warren invented 
a “master Telechon,” now standard 
equipment in most power houses, to 
regulate the frequency of electric cur- 
rent before it leaves the station. 

A sort of New England Edison, 


1937 
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Henry Warren has more than a hun- 
dred patents to his credit. He invents 
and builds his own machine tools 
when he is unable to find one to suit 
his purpose. 


MEANWHILE, a training school 
for aviation workmen, which is being 


he’s in Los Angeles, he is out three 
times a week at six A. M. climbing 
the mountains behind his home. But 
those interests run a poor second to 
business, and Hemphill’s conviction 
that you can’t run a company from an 
armchair keeps him on the road much 
of the time. 
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These National Electric workers as well as their management find themselves the innocent victims of a fight of neither’s choosing 


Between the Devil and— 


Jonn Elting 
OT int have We couldn’t pos- 


sibly have any more trouble! 
And that’s about our only con- 
solation !” 

The vice-president of the National 
Electric Products Corporation of 
Ambridge, Pennsylvania, is speaking. 
And he is, to say the least, under- 
stating the case. 

For this company, its seven-acre 
plant located in the Ohio River val- 
ley twenty miles from Pittsburgh, 
now finds itself in a paradoxical, be- 
wildering position—in the stormy 
center of a labor fight which has not 
the remotest connection with wages 
or hours or working conditions, or 
even with the company’s methods of 
handling its men. 

Ranged on one side of the battle 
front are the American Federation 
of Labor and a Federal Court. On 
the other side are the Committee for 
Industrial Organization and the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. To 
the left are demoralized markets. To 
the right are 1,800 confused em- 
plovees. 








Your Company May Be Next! 


Here is one of the most start- 
ling stories ever told. 

The story of a company which 
has been crippled by warring labor 
unions. 

The story of a company which 
tried to obey, and did obey, the law 
—and now finds itself in desperate 
trouble as a result. 

The story of a company which, 
through no fault or choosing of its 
own, is so hog-tied by legal moves 
and counter-moves that it is liter- 
ally damned if it does and damned 
if it doesn’t! 

Read this report. Read the edito- 
rial on page 10. Then decide: How 
long can America afford to tolerate 
conditions like these? 

The case of National Electric 
Products Corporation is the first of 
its kind. But unless the 1937 labor 
mess is speedily straightened out, it 
won't be the last. Your company 
may be next! 








And squarely in the middle of these 
conflicting forces huddles the flabber- 
gasted management, embroiled 
through no fault of its owa—between 
the devil and the deep blue sea— 
damned if it does and damned if it 
doesn’t. 

For thirty-two years the company 
has been making electrical equipment 
—37,000 different kinds and sizes of 
products, a $15,000,090-a-year busi- 
ness—and never before has it experi- 
enced serious labor trouble. 

But now it finds itself in the fire 
because of something which has noth- 
ing whatever to do with its policies: 
A bitter struggle between two wrang- 
ling, warring labor unions. 

It seems that whatever the com- 
pany does, is wrong. It has a closed- 
shop contract with an affiliate of the 
A. F. of L., and a U. S. District 
Court has decreed that this contract 
“be specifically performed and car- 
ried out.” At the same time, be- 
cause the company has obeyed the 
Court decree and carried out the 
contract, the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board has charged it with un- 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Each bird lays her quota of eggs—or Arndt (left) sells her for a fricassee! 


And Now—the Factory System 
Takes Hold of the Hen 


Hard to believe? But here are the facts on this amazing new business 


Philip H. Smith 


a prominent industrialist has just 
signed a contract to buy—a 
chicken factory. 

He is agreeing to spend several 
thousand dollars on it. 

In return, he is to get a factory of 
definite capacity, geared to produce 
a predetermined profit, and with it a 
trained operating manager. 

If such a signing did not take place 
yesterday in Chicago, it happened in 
New York or some other major city. 
And if it wasn’t an industrialist who 
signed, it was a banker. For week 
after week men of means are buying 
plants to produce broilers, eggs. or 
both. It all means that big-time 
capital is finding its way into a new 
channel. 

Having read this far, you sense 
that a new hobby has been born, or 
that there is a competitor for Florida 
orange groves and Muscle Shoals 
real estate. 

But wait until you have heard the 


His» up in a Chicago skyscraper 
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rest ot the story—an industrial story 
with practically no industry ; an agri- 
cultural story lacking a farm; but 
more than anything else a story about 
Milton H. Arndt and his idea. 

Arndt’s idea was simple, albeit 
very difficult to put into practice. It 
was that if you want chickens to keep 
you, which is the opposite of keep- 
ing chickens, you must find some 
way of making the hen a calculable 
unit of production. You must, in 
short, establish complete control over 
the hen. 

This goal he has reached by put- 
ting the hen in a cage where her every 
action can be observed and _ the 
variables reduced to averages. Arndt’s 
system is a factory system pure and 
simple. The hen is a unit of pro- 
duction. She is fed a definite amount 
of raw material from which she pro- 
duces a known unit output. She 
works against a capital charge which 
covers her share of the building, 
ground, ventilation, painting, plumb- 
ing, equipment and her own cost. 
The only thing lacking to make the 
system thoroughly modern is an as- 
sembly line. 

Arndt got his idea from seeing 
“Genuine Hartz Mountain” canaries 
being raised in somebody’s attic near 
Trenton, New Jersey. He asked him- 
self, “If you can do it with canaries, 
why not with chickens?” Still, he 
knew it was impractical. It had been 
tried in France and found unprofit- 
able because each bird had to be led 
forth for a promenade to get a brief 
dose of sunshine. 

Here was a challenge and Arndt 
was just the man to accept it. Hav- 





In specialized growing units (above) young birds attain broiler size 
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ing been an Illinois farm boy, he 
knew hens. from beak to tail-feathers. 
He knew the hazards and the dis- 
asters that could come to chicken 
raisers. His father had already estab- 
lished a precedent for radicalism by 
pioneering artificial incubation. Hens 
were in the Arndt blood, so to speak. 

But many years elapsed between 
conception of the caging idea and its 
successful commercialization. Arndt 
took jobs:and got fired with surpris- 
ing regularity—not from incom- 
petence but from moving faster than 
his executive environment. He sold 
insurance from door to door, rose to 
become district manager of a large 
territory and then went down to de- 
feat by challenging company policies 
which he thought outmoded. (In- 
cidentally, he thinks that selling in- 
surance was one of his most valuable 
experiences and young Bill Arndt, 
just graduated from Culver Military 
Academy, is going to do it too if 
father has anything to say about it.) 


Chickens—for a Fish Dinner! 


By this time Arndt had solved the 
first problem of caging, which was 
to keep the birds from getting rickets, 
a fatal trouble. In lieu of sunshine 
and the daily outdoors promenade he 
put cod-liver oil in the mash. The 
birds thrived. 

In 1931, when industrialists were 
planning a retreat to the country to 
raise chickens, Arndt was thinking 
of moving from the country to the 
city and setting up in business for 
himself. His worldly wealth had 
simmered down to $470. All but 
about $50 of this was spent for ma- 
chinery and materials to build cages. 
As fast as cages were sold, the profit 
was plowed back to produce more 
cages, and at the end of six months 
he was $12,000 in the hole. But he 
never lost hope and last year the gross 
was over $1,000,000. 

The first triumph for the cage- 
reared bird came with an order from 
an Atlantic City hotel to supply prime 
chickens for a banquet of 300 places. 
Arndt rushed the birds from his own 
plant. But the cod-liver oil which 
he had fed to the birds made the 
banquet taste like a fish dinner, and 
he has carefully avoided that hotel 
ever since. From this little disaster 
Arndt learned that the feeding of 
the sunshine-giving oil must be dis- 
continued twenty-four hours before 
killing. 

While the business was still young, 
Arndt realized that the whole idea 
was too radical to be sold by word 
alone, so he built a demonstration 
plant to give tangible evidence that 
the system worked. This plant is lo- 
cated a few miles outside Trenton, 


As fast as eggs are laid, they roll forward into easy reach. 
recorded on the long cards at the eye level of the attendant 


New Jersey. Here in houses built 
of compusition board there are 16,000 
birds and two office buildings on less 
than an acre of ground. Arndt also 
realized that it would help his cause 
along enormously if he were able to 
supply customers with everything 
needed to engage in the business. To 
do this, he acquired ninety acres of 
land nearby where he maintains a 
breeding farm to produce pedigreed 
chicks, especially suited for cage work, 
ready to pop into the cages he sells. 

It is interesting to note that all of 
the ninety acres are used for breeding 
purposes and that 16,000 birds roam 
this farm. If you compare its size 
with that of the demonstration plant 
you get a dramatic contrast between 
the land requirements of the new and 
old systems of chicken raising. 

The factory system is everywhere 
apparent in the operation of Arndt’s 
broiler or egg plants, in the sense that 
variables have been brought out into 
the open where they can be controlled 
and cost-accounted. Starting with 








Each hen’s production is 


disease-free chicks, there is no soil to 
spread a malady. The day-old chicks 
begin their life in starting batteries, 
cages in which 100 are confined. After 
a certain number of days they are 
transferred to growing batteries, 
which are larger cages containing 
fewer birds. Then, after another in- 
terval, they progress to developing 
batteries where the cockerels are pre- 
pared for market and the pullets are 
built up to lay. 


Sit-Down Strikes Don’t Work 


It is in the laying batteries, indi- 
vidual cages, that the hen must show 
her mettle. 

Production starts with the first egg. 
As it is laid it rolls forward out of 
the cage, ready to be collected and re- 
corded on a card attached to the cage. 
A hen must produce a minimum of 
108 eggs per year to pay her keep; 
she is expected to lay from 52 to 117 
more eggs per year to justify living. 
The card tells all; and when produc- 

(Continued on page 31) 
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; he World's Champion Veteran? 





“Soda Ash Johnny” Horan, 99 years old, has worked for the Mil- 
aukee Road since 1855. A pension awaits him, but he prefers to work 


On the job for 50 years: Studebaker’s 
John Sindlinger and Frank Kwilinski 


VETERANS—FAR FROMTHE SCRAP HEAP! 


Milwaukee shops of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific to mix cleaning compounds and 
Now in 


[) i 99-year-old John M. Horan reports at the 


supervise the washing of locomotive boilers. 


his 83rd year with the road, he claims the world’s 


record for long service with one company. 

The average age of U. S. Steel employees is 40; in 
the last eleven years, 40,000 of them have received 
medals for serving 25 years or more. 

Twenty per cent. of American Pulley Company’s 
workers are membets of its 25 Year Club. 


Such facts as these, drawn at random from the honor 
roll of American industry, make sweeping charges that 
business has no use for the veteran worker sound just a 
little silly. 

No one denies that some companies and industries 
ruthlessly consign the veteran or aged workman to the 
scrap heap. But they are exceptions. As for the rest— 
well, here are some more facts: 

Goodyear’s payroll carries the names of 54 men who 
are past 70 years of age, 234 past 65. 

(Continued on page 37) 


utimore & Ohio old-timers get together as President Willard (extreme left) receives a resolution of 
pport from the veterans’ grand president, and another veteran (center) receives a lapel button 


70-year-old Gavin Bruce has tended 
Chevrolet's greenhouse for 17 years 





The oldest active automotive worker? Michael Murray here celebrates his 90th birthday 
with a gift of roses presented by Oldsmobile General Manager C. L. McCuen 





Goodyear veterans, both men and women, say good-bye to Akron as they leave on a trip 
to Europe to celebrate 35 years or more of service with the company 


Railroad old-timers seem to outnumber those of all other industries. Here, members of 
Missouri Pacific’s 40 Year Veterans Association take a busman’s holiday 


Right: The Missouri-Kansas-Texas’ old- 
est-timer is Engineman John R. Tierney, 
76, in service for 60 years 


























Money management 


| STUMBLED ON A GRAND 


Your Tool Clerk 
could give you 
lessons in 
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Better than a beauty nap-- 
protects daintiness, too 


Gaye Misi Blade 
now ‘Cave Me Ra 
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Scraped Shins 


—says North Carolina man : 
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Business Sells Its Products— 
Why Can't It Sell Itself? 


HAT cigarette are you smoking ? 

Who makes it? 

Those questions were recently 
put to 375 intelligent-looking smok- 
ers as they passed the corner of Broad 
and Wall Streets in the shadow of 
the New York Stock Exchange. 

All of them knew the name of the 
cigarette, but only nineteen of them 
knew the name of the company that 
made it! 

All of them doubtless would fight 
any attempt to take away their right 
to buy the cigarette of their choice. 
But it is obvious that only nineteen 
of them would protest a corporate 
“death sentence” that resulted in the 
same thing. 

“Big Business” spends untold mil- 
lions in presenting facts, dramatized 
and dressed up, even puffed a bit, 
concerning its products and services. 
And always these glorified facts are 
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associated with the wants of the pros- 
pective purchaser. 

Does he want to be healthier, hap- 
pier, wiser, wealthier, or more beau- 
tiful? Does he want something that 
will taste, look, feel, smell or sound 
better? Whichever it is, the facts 
about the product are skillfully asso- 
ciated with the prospect’s want. 

But this proved method—associat- 
ing facts with people’s wants—has 
not been used in presenting facts 
about the big businesses which are 
responsible for the products and ser- 
vices which the public knows and 
likes and wants. Business men know 


that “the public be damned” days are 
gone. Yet they have not used proved 
product-selling methods to convince 
the public of that fact. 

But the critics of American busi- 
ness have used them, and effectively. 
In the utility field, for instance, they 


J. Austin Smith 


have stimulated an unrealizable want 
for lower rates, and have promised 
the fulfillment of that want through 
government ownership and operation. 
Bankers and institutions of industry 
and finance have been held up to pub- 
lic criticism, and investment trusts 
are facing a prestige-destroying “in- 
vestigation.” 

The result is that two words—Big 
Business—have become a symbol of 
reprehensibility with which to dis- 
credit any business man who dares 
raise his voice in protest against the 
unfairness of using the acts of a few 
men to characterize those of great in- 
stitutions and of business men in gen- 
eral. 

Such a situation could not exist if 
big business had recognized the fact 
that it is not enough merely to do the 
right thing—but that it must go 
farther and take the public into its 
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confidence and let it know that the 
right thing is being done. 

To restore public confidence, big 
business must also face the fact that 
it is better to do a thing voluntarily 
than to be forced to do it; that it is 
better to regulate from within than 
to be regulated from without. It must 
cast from its midst the few—whether 
men or practices—that contaminate 
all; must eliminate those who, in self- 
centered attempts to justify repre- 
hensible practices and perpetuate 
themselves in high places, bring dis- 
credit not only upon their own in- 
stitutions, but upon big business gen- 
erally as well. 

Among the businesses so attacked 
are those which—by virtue of the 
very size that is made a pretext fo1 
condemnation—have provided im- 
proved rmeans and methods of living 
well and wisely that surpass anything 
our ‘orefathers, or the inhabitants of 
any other nation in the world, ever 
imagined. 

Such contributions to “the more 
abundant life for all,” are the end 
products of big business. Its ma- 
chines and bricks and mortar and 
profits are only means to this end. 


Play Up to Self-interest 


The trouble is that business has 
talked too much about its machines 
and bricks and mortar and profits. 
Talked about these dry facts to which 
people have become accustomed and 
in which they are not very much in- 
terested, and talked too little about 
the end results they produce; end 
products that supply the wants in 
which people are always interested. 

The end of the horse-drawn street- 
car line, for instance, used to be the 
end of the world in any community. 
People had to limit their opportuni- 
ties to those that lay within the re- 
stricted territory served by that an- 
cient vehicle. Crowded tenements 
were the result—the end products of 
the pre-big-business-era. To-day— 
thanks to mass production and lower 
sosts—people live in comfortable 
suburban homes and enjoy means and 
methods both of living and of trans- 
portation that the patrons of the 
horse-drawn street car could only 
dream about. Yet they get to their 
places of business miles away for the 
same nickel, 

In the horse-and-buggy days people 
died like cattle from diseases which 
no one knew how to prevent or cure. 
Limited transportation facilities kept 
millions away from the few free clin- 
ics which were inadequate to serve 
them if they could have got there. 
Hospitals were few, remote and, 
judged by present standards, not 
sanitary. Disaster and disease were 


things to be borne by stark suffer- 
ing. 
The difference between that situa- 
tion and the infinitely superior one of 
to-day is the evidence of the contribu- 
tions by big bus‘*iess to a more abun- 
dant life for all. For the improved 
facilities of to-day are direct prod- 
ucts—the end products—of big busi- 
ness. 

Let those who doubt these things 
trace to its origin the world’s great- 
est medical-research foundation, 
which has prolonged life and made 
the world a better place in which to 
live. Let them trace to their sources 
the hospitals, universities and libraries 
that dot the land, and similarly trace 
the millions that are made available 
for the humanitarian services of the 
Red Cross. 

Business men have on their hands 


the biggest selling job they have ever 
faced. 

But they have the greatest supply 
of selling material anyone has ever 
possessed. They should use this 
material—should associate these end 
products of American business with 
the wants of the American people and 
awaken them to the fact that the con- 
tinued existence of big business is 
absolutely vital to the fulfillment of 
their wants. 

When business men have done this, 
and when they have eliminated from 
their ranks the few who bring dis- 
credit upon all, they will again find 
themselves the designated leaders in 
the march of American progress, and 
they will hear an awakened public 
saying : 

“T’m glad I’m living now instead 
of in the good old days.” 





PUBLICITY NEEDED! 


BACCHUS VILLAGE, Utah, had always “just 
grown.” It was an eyesore, everyone admitted ; tumble- 





weed ruled the lawns, the gravel roads and walks were 
washed out, and a ragged irrigation ditch straggling 
through the town added the last note of desolation. But 
no one had ever done anything about it. 

That is, until recently, when a Leader appeared and 
started a make-work program. Under the Leader’s 
guidance and inspiration, residents hauled in new soil, 
graded the lawns and planted grass seed by the bushel. 
They paved the streets and sidewalks. They replaced the 
irrigation ditch with a concrete gutter. They built a ten- 
nis court. To top it off, they put in an entirely new 
street-lighting system. And now they boast that Bacchus 
Village is “the most beautiful village in Utah.” 

But every resident admits that the Leader deserves all 
the credit. It was the Leader who conceived the idea, 
worked out the plans, furnished the inspiration, and pro- 
vided the money. 

And who was this Leader? It was no individual. It 
was an entity whose name to-day is often preceded by the 
words “soulless” and “heartless.” In others words, a 
corporation—the Hercules Powder Company, at whose 
nearby Bacchus plant the villagers work, and which 
sought, in this way, to provide jobs for laid-off employees 
and to make Bacchus a better place to live in. 

This sort of thing is too little publicized. Industry 
should place facts like these before the public—and, as 
J. Austin Smith points out above, do it in such a 
way that every citizen in the nation shall realize exactly 
hcw industry and industry’s activities are linked with 
his own self-interest. —THE Epirors. 
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Why Liquidity of Security Markets Is Vital 


Charles R. Gay 


President, New York 
Stock Exchange 


The Editor of ForBes, now touring 
Europe to study conditions there, has 
invited Mr. Gay to give his views on 
this matter of pressing tmportance to 
business. 


HERE are approximately 15,000,- 

000 direct owners of securities in 

this country, in addition to an in- 
calculable number of people who have 
an indirect ownership interest in the 
portfolios of our financial and insur- 
ance institutions. 

I suppose, therefore, that nearly 
everyone who reads any of the cur- 
rent comment on liquidity in security 
markets owns, or has owned, or at 
least has had an interest in, stocks 
and bonds. 

How many of you have asked your- 
selves whether you would have pur- 
chased the securities if you had 
thought it would be difficult or, per- 
haps, impossible to sell them? One 
wonders, too, how many owners of 
securities have looked in their news- 
papers for the quoted prices on their 
stocks or bonds and experienced a 
trace of anxiety in discovering that 
there had been no sales that day ; and 
whether there sometimes was a 
panicky feeling if day after day no 
quotation appeared. I think that each 


-of us can decide whether security 


markets are useful and helpful and 
whether the liquidity which they 
mobilize and impart is desirable. 


But Sellers Need Buyers! 


If a trite observation may be ex- 
cused, let me say this: A security 


‘cannot be eaten or otherwise con- 


sumed; nor can it be worn to keep 


‘one warm. The only way that a share 
.of stock can * 2 used up by its owner 


is through first converting it into cash 
by sale. The importance to security 
owners of being able to sell when the 
need arises, therefore, can scarcely be 


loverestimated. 


If there is an unexpected bill to be 
paid, or other occasion which calls for 
the sale of the security, a buyer must 
be found. The organized security 
markets represent the mechanism that 
has been evolved for finding that 
buyer. It is vastly more effective 
than most mechanisms for finding 
buyers of other forms of property. 

If, for example, an emergency has 
to be met by selling a piece of real 
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estate or an automobile, I suppose 
nothing could be more pleasing to the 
seller than to have everybody in the 
world interested in buying the real 
estate or automobile assembled in one 
place, where they would openly and 
competitively bid against each other 
in the purchase of the property. 
Unfortunately, no mechanism for 
doing this has been devised for such 
property. It has been devised, how- 
ever, for the purchase and sale of 
securities. By conducting a continu- 
ous, competitive auction for stocks 
and bonds on the floor of the New 
York Stock Exchange, by the wide- 
spread wire networks of its member 
houses, by the policy of almost in- 
stantly reporting to the country 
through its ticker service the prices 
at which sales are made, by the 
international arbitrage operations 
through which foreign demand is 
made effective, there has been evolved 
a mechanism by which the seller of 
stocks may bring the whole world of 
buyers to his door to bid competi- 
tively and publicly for the security he 
wishes to sell. Incidentally, the cost 
of this service to security owners is 
trivial, and the promptness with 
which it is rendered is amazing com- 


pared, for example, with the facilities 
for trading in real estate and most 
other property. The ultimate liquid- 
ity or marketability of securities is, of 
course, determined by the willingness 
of all people to purchase securities. 
Practical liquidity is the result of the 
man-made organization which in its 
essence is simply a device for bringing 
together in one place the maximum 
possible number of buyers and sellers. 

The maximum practical salability 
of securities is, therefore, limited by 
the degree to which markets may as- 
semble and make available to sellers 
of securities the potential demand of 
all the buyers. 


Merely a Market Place 


We are accustomed to occasional 
demands for restriction of the Ex- 
change and for diminishing the 
liquidity of securities. These de- 
mands always arise as a result of 
public disappointment when security 
prices decline. Sometimes we be- 
come impatient for, as I have repeat- 
edly pointed out, an exchange neither 
buys nor sells securities ; it is merely 
a market place in which buyers and 
sellers, or their representatives meet. 
Can the interests of investors be 
served by limiting the number of 
buyers who are permitted to bid for 
securities that are offered for sale, or 
can the interests of buyers of secur- 
ities be served by restricting the num- 
ber of sellers who may competitively 
offer securities? Misrepresentation, 
fraud, or manipulative practices must 
be rigorously prevented and defense 
of a free market must not be misin- 
terpreted as condonation of these 
evils. 

It is easy to understand how de- 
mands for market restriction arise. 
They havea natural origin in wide- 
spread public disappointment attend- 
ing price deflations. Since the mil- 
lions of investors who make up the 
market seldom see or know each 
other, they do not reason that defla- 
tions result from their own unwilling- 
ness as a group to purchase or hold 
stocks: Instead they blame the 
“market” and unthinkingly identify it 
with those known to be brokers and 
dealers. Demand for restriction is 
thus easily invoked. This is a curious 
but understandable case of seeking to 
prevent inflation and deflation, not by 
correcting their causes, but by re- 
stricting the machinery which, after 
all, merely registers the opinions of 
myriads of people. 





YOU WERE RIGHT ABOUT YOUR TWO 
SERVICES CUTTING MAINTENANCE 
COSTS, MR. REILLY. SORRY | DIDN'T 
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COSTS ARE DOWN 26% 
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a century of my own active pro- 


N looking back over more than half 
fessional life as well as that of many 


others . . . it seems to me that more 
successes have been the result of the 
application of common sense to the 
problems at issue, and, per contra, 
more failures have resulted from the 
lack of it, than from any other one 
cause. . . . Common sense is the sure 
and steadfast old weapon, armed with 
which the engineer can meet and 
overthrow the half-baked theories 
and impracticable schemes that will 
inevitably confront him. 

—Joun F. STEvENs. 


Abraham Lincoln was as just and 
generous to the rich and well-born as 
to the poor and humble—a thing rare 
among politicians. —Joun Hay. 


Life is much too brief to harbor a 
grief. —MERIDETH JONES. 


Business, measured by the Golden 
Rule, is a service rendered, the qual- 
ity and worth of which equals the 
price charged and admits of a fair 
profit. —A. KENNEDY ROSWELL. 


Try to put well in practice what 
you already know; and in so doing, 
you will, in good time, discover the 
hidden things you now inquire about. 
Practice what you know, and it will 
help to make clear what now you do 
not know. —REMBRANDT. 


To a man who would make the 
most of his abilities and opportunities, 
every day of his life is a school day. 

—Business MACHINES. 


There are no permanent changes 
because change itself is permanent. It 
behooves the industrialist to research 
and the investor to be vigilant. 


—Ra.cpu L. Woops. 


You owe to the business that em- 
ploys you Loyalty, the Sense of Per- 
sonal Responsibility, Promptness, 
Good Nature, the best Team Work 
possible, a Scheme of Living that 
keeps your health as an asset to the 
business that claims your time, for 
your health belongs not exclusively to 
you but also to all the demands of life 
that are made upon you. 

—Lovuis ALLIs MESSENGER. 


A fellow doesn’t last long on what 
he has done. He’s got to keep on de- 
livering as he goes along. 


—Cart_ HvuBBELL. 


We are all clever enough at envy- 
ing a famous man while he is yet 
alive and at praising him when he is 
dead. —MIMNERMUS. 
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We cannot define God or any of 


the real values of life. What is the 
vague thing called faith that is worth 
living and dying for? Beauty, truth, 
friendship, love, creation—these are 
the great values of life. We can’t 
prove them, or explain them, yet they 
are the most stable things in our 
lives.—Dr. JESSE HERMAN HOLMEs. 


My father used to say: “Never sus- 
pect people. It’s better to be deceived 
or mistaken, which is only human, 
after all, than to be suspicious, which 
is common.” —StTarK YOUNG. 


A man is relieved and gay when he 
has put his heart into his work and 
done his best; what he has said or 
done otherwise shall give him no 
peace. —EMERSON. 


Where does the time go? It makes 
no difference. It’s what you do with 
it that counts. 

— THE Au Saste News. 


RECIPE 


We cannot all be famous 

If we were, ’twould cheapen fame ; 

We cannot all be rich enough 

To give ourselves a name. 

We cannot all expect to be 

Distinguished from the rest, 

But some reward is certain 

For the man who does his best. 
—SELECTED. 





A TEXT 


Remove not an ancient landmark 
set up by your fathers.—Proverbs, 
22:28. 


Sent in by P. A. Boyd, Bloom- 
field, N. J. What is your favorite 
text? A Forses book is pre- 
sented to senders of texts used. 














In the deep, unwritten wisdom of 
life there are many things to be 
learned that cannot be taught. We 
never know them by hearing them 
spoken, but we grow into them by 
experience and recognize them 
through understanding. § Under- 
standing is a great experience in it- 
self, but it does not come through 
instruction. —ANTHONY Hope. 


There is one person that is wiser 
than anybody and that is everybody. 
—TALLEYRAND. 


We win half the battle when we 
make up our minds to take the world 
as we find it, including the thorns. 

—Onrison S. MARDEN. 


Countries are well cultivated, not 
as they are fertile, but as they are 
free. —MONTESQUIEU. 


A man can fail many times, but he 
isn’t a failure until he begins to blame 
somebody else. —-BuFFALo News. 


A thing is obsolete, no matter how 
good it is, when something better ap- 
pears. —W. J. CAMERON. 


Americans never consider what 
they are doing at the time as perma- 
nent. They work with interest and 
intensity but they keep looking over 
the fence into the next field to see 
whether there is anything doing over 
there—RICHARD VON KUHLMANN. 


Good salesmen, like good cooks, 
create an appetite when the buyer 
doesn’t seem hungry. 

—WILLIAM FEATHER. 


Teach economy. That is one of the 
first and highest virtues. It begins 
with saving money. 

—ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


Emotions leave unmistakable 
traces. After the hair is white and 
the eyes have lost their lustre, we 
can see written on the face, the story 
of loving self-sacrifice, of courage, of 
constant cheerfulness. And _ these 
other things which leave as definite 
traces—anger, jealousy and suspicion. 
What will the world find on your 
face bye and bye? Will it see the 
traces of the unlovely, ungenerous 
moods or the footprints of smiles? 

—ANON. 


The fire you kindle for your enemy 
often burns yourself more than him. 
—CHINESE PROVERB. 


Co-operation, and not competition 
is the life of trade. 
—WIiiaM C. FItTCcH. 
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EMEMBER the hope chest of grand- 

mother’s day? In it the daughter of 
the house put away linens and finery, trust- 
ing they would some day go into the “home 
of her hopes.” According to tradition, 
the bride who made everything with her 
own hands earned everlasting happiness. 


Every husband should have a“hope chest,” 
too, for the sake of the happiness and 
safety of his wife and children. In his 
prized “chest”— his strongbox— he will 
place his life insurance policies, planned 





The Metropolitan issues Life insurance in the usual standard 
forms, individual and group, in large and small amounts. It also 
issues annuities and accident and health policies. 


The Metropolitan is a mutual organization. Its assets are held for 
the benefit of its policyholders, and any divisible surplus is returned 
to its policyholders in the form of dividends. 
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to afford protection and genuine security 
to the family, even if something should 
happen to him. 


The most effective type of planning is a 
Life Insurance Program. It is simple, flex- 
ible and capable of making possible the 
fulfillment of hopes and ambitions. 


A Metropolitan Field-Man will be glad to 
help you start your Program. Telephone 
the nearest Metropolitan office and ask 
him to call or mail the coupon. 





Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 1 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 


Without obligation on my part, I would like to have information 
regarding a Life Insurance Program to meet my needs. 


NAME 





ADDRESS. 
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oo 1 METROPOLITAN LIFE 


‘ITCH. FREDERICK H. ECKER, Chairman of the Board 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


ONE MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. LEROY A. LINCOLN, President 


Copyright, 1937, by Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
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What's New 
In Business 


Tell ‘Em Why 


As a matter of sound public rela- 
tions, from now on Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey plans to tell 
the public just why it is raising prices 
whenever that measure becomes nec- 
essary on any of its important prod- 
ucts. 

“People are interested in and 
have a right to know what makes 
the things they buy cost what they 
do,” explains President W. S. Far- 
ish. “An honest spirit of public re- 
sponsibility, as well as justice to it- 
self, requires that industry play its 
cards face up.” 


Loan Sharks Walloped Again 


By encouraging the formation of 
employee credit unions, industry has 
recently delivered smashing blows at 
the loan shark. A too-familiar figure 
around many plants, he feeds upon 
the financial difficulties of employees 
and, by lending them money at ex- 
orbitant rates, often pushes them into 
a financial hole from which they never 
emerge. 

Now comes news of another meth- 
od of attacking the parasite. Tennes- 
see Coal, Iron & Railroad Company, 
subsidiary of U. S. Steel, has long 
been troubled over the loan-shark 
problem and over other high-cost 
methods by which its employees have 
heen forced to tide over the stretch 
between the end of each payroll pe- 
riod and the regular payday for that 
period. 

“Cash Day” is TCI’s answer. 
When any employee in the Birming- 
ham, Ala., district finds that he will 
be pressed for cash before payday 
rolls around, he files an application 
with the timekeeping department. On 
“Cash Day,” midway between the end 
of the payroll period and payday it- 
self, those who have filed applications 
can collect a portion of their earnings 
—and, expects TCI, thereby keep 
themselves out of the loan shark’s 
clutches. 

7. 


That credit unions are not only a 
popular way of relieving workers’ 
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BUSINESS 


SPOTLIGHT 


Two Weeks of Business News 








HOME 


Congress goes home after adjourning a session which was more 
important for what it didn’t do than for what it did. 








IT DID 


Important to business were the passing of these measures: 
WAGNER-STEAGALL Houstne Act, which, widely heralded as a 
real boon to the building industry, sets up a U. S. Housing 
Authority which will (1) lend money to local public housing 
agencies for developing low-rent and slum-clearance projects, and 
(2) give them a limited subsidy; Gurrey-Vinson Act, which 
provides new “little NRA” for bituminous-coal industry; Typ- 
INGS-MILLER Act, for resale-price maintenance (p. 29); Rat- 
ROAD RETIREMENT ACT, which sets up permanent “social security” 
system for railroad employees. 





IT DIDN’T 


Even more important to business’ peace of mind was Congress’ 
failure to pass the Administration-backed measures to: Enlarge 
the Supreme Court; set up a five-man Federal board to regulate 
wages and hours; organize a nationwide system of crop insurance 
for farmers; extend TVA idea to all other parts of the country; 


increase Department of Agriculture’s power to regulate the food 
and drug industries. 





WAKING UP 


Signs that business is once more waking up after its annual Sum- 
mer slumber begin to appear: Electric-power output hits all-time 
high; so does daily average production of crude oil; retail-store 
buyers place generous orders for the Fall trade; Federal Reserve 
member banks in 101 leading cities report substantial late-August 
increase in commercial, industrial and agricultural loans (though 
most of increase is in East), and a total of loans outstanding 
which is $1,564,000,000 above corresponding 1936 week; and steel 
operations hold steady around 83 per cent. of capacity (though 
continuation of that level depends on buying by automobile indus- 
try, which is not yet ready for new-model production). 





RATE CUT 


Federal Reserve System begins to cut rediscount rates in order to 
keep interest rates from rising because of increasing demand for 
funds to finance Fall business, to move and store bumper crops. 





SIMMER 


Boiling pot of labor troubles drops to a simmer as CIO turns 
from strikes to investigations and court charges to gain its ends, 
as manufacturers (many sympathetic) give in to silk strikers, 
and as A. F. of L. continues to win favor in public sentiment. But 
coals of the fire still burn; and here and there they break out into 
raging flames (p. 11). Meanwhile, factional strife bothers United 
Automobile Workers; and A. F. of L. President Green asks 
Federal support for his maritime union, a policy he bitterly 
denounces when it’s applied to CIO units. 





TIGHTEN! 


National Automobile Dealers Association takes a hand in current 
re-examination of installment selling (Forses, Aug. 1, p. 12) by 
calling on finance companies to shorten installment-paying periods 
and stop making capital loans to set up new automobile dealers 
in business. Meanwhile, proprietors of installment stores, con- 
vening in New York, hear proposal that they launch widespread 
advertising campaign “to neutralize the stigma hitherto attached 
to credit-store buying.” 





financial 


embarrassment but also a 





to the suppliers of capital) ranked 


solid foundation on which to build 
employee-savings plans, is amply 
proved in a new study by Princeton 
University’s Industrial Relations Sec- 
tion. 

Object of the survey was to find 
out how well various types of em- 
ployee-savings plans have stood up 
under the battering of the depression. 
Study of 322 companies’ programs 
revealed that : 

1. In 1929, credit unions (in which 
employees provide the capital for 
loans to other employees whose inter- 
est payments, in turn, provide income 


fourth in popularity as an employee- 
savings medium, with 27 units. Em- 
ployee stock-purchase plans were far 
ahead of all others, with 117 com- 
panies operating them. 

2. In 1936, however, credit unions 
had jumped to first place with 77 
units, while employee stock-purchase 
plans had slumped to third, with 
their number dropping precipitately 
to 32. 

3. Credit unions led all other pro- 
grams—bank deposit, company in- 
vestment, employee stock-purchase, 
investment trust, building and loan, 




















A “going concern” needs “going 
equipment.” You will be inter- 
ested in the statement by the 
General Auditor of the Briggs 
Manufacturing Company, 
makers of bodies and stampings 
of nearly half the passenger cars 
produced annually throughout 
the world, and of Briggs Beauty 
Ware plumbing fixtures: 





“We handle all our figure work 
on the ‘Comptometer’—costs, pay- 
rolls, sales, time-study work, fac- 
tory production, statistics, and 
general accounting. 


“In the highly competitive auto- 
motive and plumbing industries, 
costs must be carefully watched. 
The record of our experience over 
a good many years has convinced 
us that our figure work can be 
handled most economically on the 
‘Comptometer.” This outstanding 


economy is the result of high 
speed and extreme flexibility 
combined with accuracy. The 
ingenious Controlled-Key on each 
machine makes it almost ‘fool- 
proof’ in operation. 


“The excellent service and sug- 
gestions by which the ‘Compt- 
ometer’ organization helps us to 
meet the demands of expanding 
business is another big reason why 
we have standardized on ‘Compt- 
ometer’ methods.” 


To learn why so many pro- 
gressive businesses, large and 
small, are “sold” on “Compt- 
ometer” methods, permit a rep- 
resentative to show you (in your 
own office, on your own job). 
Telephone your local “Compt- 
ometer”’ office, or write direct to 
Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1700 
N. Paulina St., Chicago, Iil. 
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Standard Model J “Comptometer” 


COMPTOMETER 
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B. F. Sturtevant Co. 


With installations just made, this mechanical draft fan, one of two “world’s largest”, will 
soon handle combustion gas for a third “largest”: A million-pounds-per-hour steam boiler 


and “composite thrift”—in ability to 
survive the ravages of depression ; 26 
of the 27 credit unions operating in 
1929 were still going strong in 1936, 
a survival rate of 96.3 per cent. 


Three “World's Largests” 


Deep in the West Virginia moun- 
tains at Logan, three units of indus- 
trial equipment which claim the title 
of “world’s largest” will soon be 
ready for operation. 

Two of them are twins—two me- 
chanical draft fans, larger than any 
ever before made, which will handle 
combustion gas for Appalachian Elec- 
tric Power Company’s Logan plant. 
The job of each will be to feed 415 
tons of gas per hour into the third of 
the “world’s largest” units: A high- 
pressure boiler capable of producing a 
million pounds of steam per hour. 


Follow-Through Counts 


One angle which public-relations 
campaigns sometimes overlook is the 
need of selling employees on the value 
of the campaign and of telling them 
just how they can help. 

But this is an angle which the As- 
sociation of American Railroads is 
not ignoring in its current advertis- 
ing drive. 

To railroad employees all over the 
country are now going out neat, 
bright booklets called “The Iron 
Horse Speaks Out!” which tell them 
why the campaign was launched, what 
it means to them in terms of employ- 
ment, what it has accomplished, and 
what they can do to help. And par- 
ticular emphasis is placed on the item 
of help. As the booklet points out : 
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“Broadly speaking, the railroads’ 
public relations is the sum total of all 
the contacts by everyone who works 
for a railroad with every member of 
the public. Every such contact leaves 
its impress, good or bad, and does its 
part to shape public opinion of rail- 
roads and railroad affairs. The mil- 
lion railway employees, therefore, 
with their millions of contacts with 
the public and their influence as citi- 
zens in their own communities, are 
really the very foundation of the pub- 
lic relations program. It’s up to 
| 











“Look for the [AAR’s] advertise- 
ments, read them, direct attention to 
them, and pass the facts they contain 
along to the people with whom you 
come in contact. 

“In addition, familiarize yourself 
with the history and the problems of 
the industry for which you work—the 
American railways—and take advan- 
tage of every opportunity that comes 
your way to make a speech present- 
ing our story to the public. There 
are literally thousands of organiza- 
tions which require the services of 
speakers—civic clubs, luncheon clubs, 
business clubs and the like—and they 
will be glad to have you come and 
talk to them. You don’t have to be 
an orator to do this—you don’t have 
to have a college degree. Just learn 
the facts and tell our story... . 

“And last, but not least, in every 
contact with our customers—the ship- 
pers and the passengers—let them 
know by your friendliness and your 
consideration that they are welcome 
and that you are proud to have them 
use our services.” 


First of the Files 


Forty years ago, a New York in- 
surance man got tired of wasting time 
with the prevailing filing system for 
letters—folding them and _ stuffing 
them in envelopes. 

His answer was to invent what 
Globe-Wernicke Company says is the 
first of all vertical letter files—a box 
of heavy oak with roll top and lock. 
It was still in use in May, when 





























Here is the daddy of all vertical letter files, being looked over by Globe-Wernicke executives 


before they ship it to a Chicago convention for exhibition 
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Globe-Wernicke discovered it and 
borrowed it for exhibition purposes. 
And those who attend the National 
Stationers Association convention in 
Chicago this September will have a 
chance to see it. 


States Agree on Wages 


In mid-August, President Roose- 
velt signed a bill which may pave the 
way for adjusting many troublesome 
wage differentials between states. 

This bill gave Congress’ consent 
to a minimum-wage compact ratified 
by the legislatures of Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire and Rhode Island. 

Designed to promote uniform la- 
bor legislation among industrial 
states, the compact forbids, among 
other things, the payment of “unfair 
or oppressive” wages to women and 
minors, and empowers a state agency 
to investigate the wages of women 
and minors and formulate “fair” min- 
imum rates. The New England 
states, harassed by lower wages in 
some other sections of the nation, 
have been especially strong for the 
interstate-compact method of making 
wages uniform. 

Weak and vague though the com- 
pact may sound, and improbable 
though it may be that low-wage states 
will ratify it, it still may accomplish 
something. For example: 

Suppose a Providence, R. I., laun- 
dry, paying its women workers 35 
cents an hour, invades the nearby Fall 
River, Mass., market and takes busi- 
ness away from a local laundry which 
pays its workers 40 cents an hour. 
The Fall River laundry complains to 
the Massachusetts commission which 
investigates, finds the charges to be 
reasonable, and gets together with 
Rhode Island authorities to discuss 
the facts. Rhode Island, in turn, in- 
vestigates. If it finds that the Provi- 
dence laundry is violating Rhode Is- 
land’s minimum-wage law, corrective 
action is immediate. And in any case 
where wages are “oppressive,” the 
compact binds the state to correct 
them. 


Six More Streamliners 


This Fall, six streamlined trains 
will begin to rip over the rails of the 
Rock Island Lines. 

Though the new fleet is the Rock 
Island’s first venture into equipment 
of this kind, it is also the largest 
single purchase of streamlined trains 
which any railroad has yet made. 
And when all units have been de- 
livered, the order will bring the total 
of streamlined trains operating on 
U. S. railroads to 32. Five years 
ago, there were none. 





the Budd Company’s President Budd (left) and Chief Engineer Ragsdale inspect another 


Like most other recent purchases 
of streamlined trains, the Rock 
Island’s units are built principally of 
stainless steel—a triumph for Edward 
G. Budd Manufacturing Company, 
its shotweld process of fabrication 
(Forses, March 15, 1936), and the 
men who pioneered it: President 
Edward G. Budd and Chief Engineer 
E. J. W. Ragsdale. 

The new trains, all designed for 
daylight operation, are to be known 
as Rockets. Their average speed 
between terminals will be around 70 
miles an hour. The first of them was 


.to begin running between Dallas, 


Fort Worth and Houston August 29. 

Following out the 1937 school of 
railroad merchandising, the Rock 
Island’s Rockets are being sent out 
on exhibition tours of the line before 
they are placed in regular service. 
The first unit to be delivered, making 


the first of the showmanship tours, 
easily proved that streamlined trains 
are retaining their hold on _ the 
imagination of the U. S. public: At 
Albert Lea, Minn., with a population 
of 10,000, a crowd of 4,000 turned 
out to inspect it during a three-hour 
stop. 

Meanwhile, a new stainless-steel 
steam locomotive has been attracting 
railroad men’s attention. 

She is the Aeolus, streamlined with 
a sheathing of the silvery metal, 
which the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy will use to test the relative 
merits of steam and diesel power in 
streamlined equipment. Capable of 
maintaining hundred-miles-an-hour 
speed for long periods, she is never- 
theless easy on the roadbed: Largely 
by the use of lightweight steel alloys 
to reduce the weight of piston and 

(Continued on page 30) 
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FORBES BUSINESS PICTOGRAPH—How conditions compare with a year ago 
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AREAS FOR SPECIAL CONSIDERATION 
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Numbers in cireles locate the largest cities which have recently 

compared mere favorably with the same time a year earlier than 

at any previous time since June, 1937. 

1. Newark, N. J. 4. Dallas, Tex. 

2. Houston, Tex. 5. Richmond, Va. 

3. Denver, Colo. 6. Hartford, Conn. 
7. Mobile, Ala. 


8. Wheeling, W. Va. 
9. Kalamazeo, Mich. 
10. Waco, Tex, 


HOW CONDITIONS ARE CHANGING 
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LATEST CONDITIONS 





MA = 
Continued improvement Little or no change in 
one month or more ratio to last year 


7777 


improvement Trend continues down 


Recent 
(may be temporary) one month or more 





FORBES SALES HIGH-SPOTS 


SEPTEMBER 1, 





Territory IV ; 
Denver, Col. 


Territory i 
Cleveland, Ohio 3+ 





San Diego, Cal. 

Salt Lake City, Utah 
El Paso, Tex. * 
Austin, Tex. “ 
Fresno, Cal. 

Pueblo, Col. 3+ 


Akron, Ohio 4« 
Youngstown, Ohio « 
Erie, Pa. 4« j 
Canton, Ohio « 

Wheeling, W. Va. 


Territory V 





GY 


Albuquerque, N. M. 3+ Y 


Bakersfield, Cal. GX 
Abilene, Tex. 7+ UY 


Boise, Idaho 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Casper, Wyo. 
Roswell, N. M. 3+ 


ee Best territories Fourth-best 
Fifth-best 


Wy 
y Yj, Second -best 


aeesa Third-best 


. 
Shreveport, La. + 


Lorain, Ohio 4+ 
Warren, Ohio 3« 
Zanesville, Ohio + 
Steubenville, Ohio 
Butler, Pa. 

2% Oil City, Pa. 


ow Detroit, mich. \s 
‘4 Flint, Mich. « 
Lansing, Mich. S« 
he Adrian, Mich, 2« 


;, "4 hie 
Vj 4, 
Territory | Ye 
V7 |e 
) Z 


Enid, Okla. 3+. a 

Pine Bluff, Ark. « ao- 

Texarkana, Tex. * 

= El Dorado, Ark. + 
Corsicana, Tex. * 
Bartlesville, Okla 3+ ( 
Independence, Kan. =" 


Houston, Tex. * 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 3« 
Fort Worth, Tex. 4+ 

Tulsa, Okla. 3« ——— 


Beaumont, Tex. « 
Galveston, Tex. * | 
Waco, Tex. « 


Texarkana, Ark. * 
Port Arthur, Tex. | 


Territory I 
y3 Atlanta, Ga. 2« 

Birmingham, Ala. 2+ 
Chattanooga, Tenn. S+ 
Knoxville, Tenn. 4+ 
Mobile, Ala. 3+ 
Asheville, N. C. S+ 
Lexington, Ky. 
Columbus, Ga. 3+ 

___— Meridian, Miss. 2+ 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 3+ 


* Stars and numbers indicate number of suc- 
cessive times cites have been high-spotted. 
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Your Dealers Must Profit—or You Can't! 


William £. Holler 


General Sales Manager, 
Chevrolet Motors 


ufacturing companies to say: “We 

give a good discount to our deal- 
ers on a good salable product. They 
must take care of themselves and not 
bother us.” 

The chief objection against that 
philosophy has been proved and is 
being proved every day. It is so 
important that none other needs to 
be stated—‘“Your dealers must profit 
or you can’t.” 

If a company does not make profit 
it eventually disappears. It would 
seem then that for a company to 
prosper it had only to see to it that 
its dealers made a profit. 

That sounds pretty simple. 

But the science of merchandising 
teaches us that any simple statement 
of fact or policy that is successful is 
founded upon complexities. 

In our sales organization (num- 
bering 80,000 with 9,600 dealers 
spread over the entire country and 
selling large package merchandise at 
the rate of more than a million new 
units and two million used units an- 
nually) can any simple result be at- 
tained from causes that are uncom- 
plex? Emphatically, no. 

We start with the plain statement 
that as go our dealers, so goes the 
company. We say that the more 
profit our dealers make, the more 
profit the company makes. We take 
a stand that it is better for the com- 
pany to have fewer “quality” dealer- 
ships than quantities of dealerships. 
This means that we do not feel that 
“multiple outlets sell goods,” when 
applied to automobiles. 


Protect Their Equities 


|" has been a custom for some man- 


We build our whole philosophy on 
the solid foundation that the equities 
of the dealers must be protected. 

The policy becomes more complex 
when we have to consider the dif- 
ferent classes of dealers — big, 
medium and small. Some are in 
small towns, some in large towns 
and some in cities. 

All of them are affected, however, 
by the potential sales within reason- 
able distance of their stores. This be- 
comes increasingly important in towns 
or cities where we have more than 
one dealer—the multiple dealer 
points. Overhead costs enter largely 
into the picture when large towns 
and cities are considered 

Soon we are faced with so many 
variables, including the ever-changing 


business graph, that extensive data 
in each locality must be collected and 
considered and compared before, as 
an instance, we can make a fair guess 
as to how many dealers should be 
located in St. Louis and where they 
should be located, so that they will 
have a reasonable opportunity to 
make a profit on their money. 

The fair settlement of such prob- 
lems cannot depend on guesswork. 


Returns: Tangible, Intangible 


We have a data-gathering depart- 
ment that has been working intelli- 
gently and patiently to find out for 
us: How many dealers should be in 
the different cities; where they 
should be located; what area around 
the store contains sufficient sales po- 
tential to carry a dealer through 
good years and bad years at a profit; 
where are the “ideal” locations for 
our dealers in a city with an eye 
upon traffic, overheads, future ex- 
pansion, etc. 

It can be seen that, governed by 
such intelligent information, we will 
never “pack” in dealers during boom 
times only to see many of them go 
bankrupt when bad times arrive. 

What does the company get in re- 
turn for such a plan of management? 

Facts show, generally, that fewer 
quality dealers will sell more goods 
than a larger number sold formerly. 
The customers are better serviced 
and better satisfied by financially 
strong, permanent dealers in any lo- 
cality than by a constantly changing 
dealership. 

There are returns in intangibles 
that cannot be estimated—loyalty, en- 
thusiasm, co-operation and _ friend- 
ship. 

To cement further the partnership 
relation between company and deal- 
ers, we have instituted the Commit- 
tee Plan of Operation, which encom- 
passes dealer committees for both 
new and used cars in each of the 
forty-seven zones. The zone chair- 
men become the regional committees 
and the regional chairmen become 
the national committees who transmit 
recommendations and desires of the 
dealer body to the central office. 

Against the largest number of 
competitive dealers ever set up in 
the automobile industry, in 1936 the 
Chevrolet dealers sold more mer- 
chandise than ever before. This in 
a market that was 10 per cent. under 
the 1929 market. In 1929 Chevrolet 
had 10,800 dealers; in 1936 the total 
was 9,600. 

It’s easy to see why we so firmly 
believe that dealers must profit or 





the company can’t. 






PARE 
TIME 


TRAINING 


for the 
Alert Business Man 


Recent changes in business de- 
mand for the executive new 
business equipment — not only 
the methods and procedure and 
knowledge effective today but 
those essential to meet further 
changes and developments. The 
1937 LaSalle training meets 
these 1937 requirements— 
equips you to deal with things 
as they are and are to be—not 
as they “used to be.”’ You should 
know about this modern authori- 
tative home study training— 
available for the executive who 
wants to earn more by knowing 
more—who wants a future in- 
stead of a question mark—who 
wishes to compel larger success. 
Tell us the branch of special- 
ized training which appeals to 
you—whether accountancy, 
business management, traffic 
management, law, etc.—which 
business field you are inter- 
ested in. The complete in- 
formation will come to you 
immediately and without cost 
or obligation. 
LaSalle Extension pusinca taining 


LASALLE EXTENSION Dept. 9364-R 


Michigan Ave. at Forty-First St., Chicago 


Kindly send me full information about 
your training in 


Cee eee eee eee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeee 


(Here indicate the field of business in which 
you are interested) 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 











UNION CARBIDE 
AND CARBON 
CORPORATION 


v 


A cash dividend of Eighty cents (80c) per 
share on the outstanding capital stock of 
this Corporation has been declared, pay- 
able October 1, 1937, to stockholders of 


record at the close of business September 
3, 1937. 


ROBERT W. WHITE, Treasurer 
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HE “Keepers of the Track” know 

that only well maintained road- 
bed will carry locomotives and cars 
with speed and safety. To provide a 
smooth highway of steel and ballast 
and to keep it in first-class condition, 
a vast army of railroad men work un- 
ceasingly — day in and day out. 


Such never-ending vigilance — pres- 
ent in every operation of the railroad 
—has produced Precision Transporta- 
tion, a freight service known through- 
out the country as efficient, fast, 
economical, and thoroughly depend- 
able. Four merchandise trains, “The 
Skipper,” “The Pilot,” “The Nomad” 
and “The Caravan” are constantly 
plying back and forth, connecting 
the Midwest with the Virginias and 
Carolinas. When you have freight to 
be moved — specify these trains. 





PRECISION TRANSPORTATION 
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They Burned a House— 
and Nothing Burned! 


those late-August dog days when 
manufacturers who want to make 
a hit with editors ought to announce 
sweeping new developments in air 
conditioning. 

And, lo and behold! the fortnight’s 
big news in new products and mate- 
rials is a fireproof paint which, it is 
claimed, will withstand the hottest 
blaze. In fact, to prove their point 
the makers built a two-room bunga- 
low, furnished it completely, coated 
the chairs, drapes, bedspreads, wood- 
work and cabinets with the flame- 
proofing material, and then touched 
a match to the house. 

The house went up in a fury of 
flames. But the fireproofed furnish- 
ings came through unscathed. 

The manufacturers of the new 
product point out two merits in addi- 
tion to its fireproofing qualities: The 
cost is low; and application is easy— 
a housewife can do the job as readily 
as an engineer. (1-91) 


Tees is being written on one of 


Many in One 


Here’s something else about paint 
—a new solvent for preparing wood 
stains which may come in handy for 
manufacturers who want their stains 
to be non-grain-raising, non-bleed- 
ing, fast-drying and permanent. 

This new solvent, it is said, brings 
together in one product many of the 
separate merits (as noted in the pre- 
ceding paragraph) of oil, penetrating, 
spirit, and water or acid stains. 


(2-91) 
For Jittery Telephoners 


More than one jittery subscriber 
with dial equipment has wondered 
what he’d do if he had to make a call 
ina hurry, with no time to dial the 
complete number, and no light to find 
the proper place on the dial for call- 
ing the operator. 

A new piece of equipment should 
solve his problem. It should also 
solve the more ordinary problem of 
the business man who does his own 
dialing, who makes frequent calls to 
cértain numbers, but who dislikes the 
bother of going through the entire 
dialing process each time he tele- 
phones his business acquaintances. 

This new telephone does its own 





dialing. When it is installed, it is set 





to call certain numbers automatically : 
The user slides an indicator across 
the face of a card to the name of the 
person he wants to reach, presses a 
lever, and presto! the call is com- 
pleted. 

For ordinary calls, the user twirls 
the dial in the usual way. Orne model 
provides for twelve stations. Another, 
which can be attached to a private- 
exchange switchboard, handles 52 dif- 
ferent calls automatically. (3-91) 


For Lazy Writers 


Presidents, secretaries and other 
company executives who must go 
through the tiresome routine of sign- 
ing sheaves of bonds and checks and 
other documents, now have a new 
way of avoiding writer’s cramp. 
(Perhaps the President of the United 
States, too, would find it handy the 
next time he autographs Democratic 
souvenir books. ) 

This new check-writer, designed 
primarily for the executives of small 
and moderate-sized companies, and 
for professional men, is hand-oper- 
ated, inexpensive, and said to be com- 
pletely safe from tampering or unau- 
thorized use. ; 

Signatures are imprinted in four 
colors against an intricate background 
design. The use of the device is safe- 
guarded by two locks and two keys, 
one for the executive responsible for 
check signing, the other for the op- 
erator or a second executive. A 
third lock on the bottom of the 
machine, which can be opened only 
by the executive key, prevents unau- 
thorized access to the interior. (4-91) 


Shin-Guard—Not for Football 


The first stirrings of the new foot- 
ball season bring with them news of 
a new shin-guard which is not de- 
signed for football players. Foun- 
drymen, loggers, timbermen and 
others whose jobs require shin pro- 
tection will be the users. 

The new unit is made of a strong 
but light metal alloy, and is attached 
to a foot-guard. Its principal merits, 
according to the manufacturers, are 
that it’s easily put on without special 
adjustment, is comfortable, and per- 
mits free foot and leg action. (5-91) 


Colored Stapling Wire 


Stapling wire in almost every im- 
aginable color can now be made to 
order. It is an ideal means of dress- 
ing up shipping cartoons, etc., and the 
makers say it is rust-resisting. (6-91) 

~ 


Readers may feel free to write A. M. 
Forbes for further information about amy 
of these items which may mean $ and ¢ to 
the reader or his company. When inquiring 
about a particular item, use of the key 
number at the end will be found convenient. 
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Price Maintenance on the Battle Field! 


skyrocket prices! It will stifle 
competition, encourage mo- 
nopolies, ruin little businesses, and 
make an enemy of the consumer.” 
“Nonsense! The bill will lower 
prices, cut out ‘chiseling,’ and give 
the small retailer a break! It’s just 
what this country needs!” 
So rages the battle between those 


a new price-fixing bill will 


to make intra-state resale price agree- 
ments with wholesale and retail dis- 
tributors. 

2. Owners of trade-marked mer- 
chandise may specify prices at which 
different classes of their distributors 
are to resell their products. 

3. These resale price agreements 
may provide for both minimum. and 
maximum resale price levels, but more 





for legalized price-maintenance. 
effects on American industry. 


ing groups? 





The Tydings-Miller Price Maintenance Bill, signed by President 
Roosevelt late in August, marks the end of a twenty-six-year fight 

This measure will have important 
What is the story behind this move- 
ment? What is the present status of existing fair-trade laws? What 
will be the effect of this bill on general price levels, on private and 
national brands of products, and on consumer and co-operative buy- 
Here Fores presents some of the answers to these 
timely questions that concern every business man to-day. 








who favor, and those who oppose, the 
Tydings- Miller Price Maintenance 
Bill. 

But exaggerated claims on either 
side do not tell the story. The prob- 
lem is many-sided, and the history of 
fair-trade and price-maintenance sup- 
port in the U. S. goes back to 1911. 

For twenty-six years supporters of 
the price-maintenance movement have 
fought bitter opposition in vain at- 
tempts to get a Federal law on the 
statute books. Forty-two state legis- 
latures have passed fair-trade laws, 
but every attempt to get Federal sanc- 
tion to price-maintenance practices 
was balked in the Congress at Wash- 
ington. 

What is this measure, recently 
passed by Congress, which draws 
so much public attention and pro- 
vokes such heated debate? 

The Tydings-Miller Act permits 
manufacturers of branded or trade- 
marked merchandise in free competi- 
tion to set resale prices in those states 
which have fair-trade laws. 


Price Agreements Now Legal 


The immediate effect of this law, 
therefore, has been to center public 
interest on the forty-two fair-trade 
laws which now assume a significant 
place in our trade and commerce. 

These fair-trade laws to-day follow 
a general pattern: 

1. They permit most manufacturers 


commonly they provide for minimum 
prices only. 

4. Distributors not signing these 
contracts with manufacturers must 
abide by the agreements, and they 
may not “willfully or knowingly” sell 
at less than the agreed-upon price. 

5. Resale price agreements are not 
permitted between groups of manu- 
facturers, between groups of whole- 
salers, or between groups of retailers. 

6. And most of these laws do not 
apply to genuine clearance sales, sales 
of damaged goods, or sales under 
court order. 

California, in 1931, was the first 
State to give official sanction to fair- 
trade laws. Since then other states 
have joined in the movement to au- 
thorize price-maintenance contracts. 
The National Recovery Act gave the 
movement an impetus with its retail 
codes. But not until the Supreme 
Court established the constitutionality 
of the California and Illinois fair- 
trade laws in December, 1936, did 
many other states follow the prece- 
dent. To-day, only Alabama, Dela- 
ware, Mississippi, Missouri, Ver- 
mont, and Texas remain without 
these laws. 

The immediate effect of the Tyd- 
ings-Miller Act is to permit resale- 
price agreements in those states hav- 
ing fair-trade laws. 

But the far-reaching effect of the 
new law centers-on prices and on pri- 


vate as opposed to national brands of 
commodities. And on these subjects 
there are many controversial argu- 
ments : 

Opponents of the measure assert 
that this “price fixing” will result in 
higher prices for the consumer. 

“Not at all,” retort the support- 
ers of price-maintenance contracts. 
“Prices will tend to stabilize at lower 
levels. There will be a fairer spread 
between the manufacturer, wholesaler, 
and retailer. Low-priced items will 
probably rise, but high-priced ones 
will drop to equalize this rise.” 

An argument often heard against 
price maintenance is that strong-arm 
methods are used to compel hesitant 
manufacturers to sign these contracts. 
An analogy is drawn with the oper- 
ation of the NRA. 


Voluntary, But— 


But staunch supporters insist that 
no manufacturer is compelled to sign, 
nor is any distributor. The arrange- 
ment is purely voluntary. 

The foes of these contracts state 
that manufacturers are faced with 
decreased volume if they raise prices 
to suit their distributors. And they 
question whether increased profits 
will compensate for decreased vol- 
ume. Friends and supporters of the 
new law, however, claim that com- 
petition will prevent unduly high 
prices; and that manufacturers of 
standard products will increase sales 
because they can safely enter mar- 
kets now demoralized by price wars. 

The opposition seems to come from 
the ranks of the large retail outlets, 
while the supporters are made up of 
smaller retail units and associations. 
The large retailers protest that the 
measure penalizes efficiency and en- 
courages inefficient units. 

Smaller retailers, especially in the 
drug and cosmetic industries, answer 
that under the existing system, they 
have suffered from the practice of the 
larger units of marking down prices 
and selling these items as “loss lead- 
ers” and covering the difference in 
marking up merchandise in the high- 
er-priced field. This practice, they 
say, leads to undermining their mar- 
kets, and turning away the consumer. 

And the argument gets hot when 
the subject of private brands and na- 
tional brands is discussed. Many re- 
tailers of private brands believe that 
the sale of their products will increase 
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when nationally advertised products 
settle at higher “fixed” prices. They 
point to the success of private brands 
in New York State where the fair- 
trade law permits price-maintenance 
contracts. 

But sellers of national brands feel 
that the general price level will drop, 
and that they will have greater public 
acceptance than before. 

Closely connected with the subject 
of brands is the wide range of co-op- 
erative consumer organizations, and 
their competition with chain stores. 


. ' . 
What's New in Business 

(Continued from page 25) 
driving rods, the Aeolus’ reciprocat- 


ing parts pound the rails only a third 
as hard as conventional locomotives. 


Aviation Goes West 


As the motion-picture industry did 
years ago, the aviation industry is 
also now following Horace Greeley’s 


ag 


Consumer representatives look to a 
greater increase in co-operative units 
as a result of the increase in price 
levels. Chain-store executives feel 
that the swing will be toward private 
brands if national-brand prices soar 
to high levels. If this should occur, 
chain stores would then push their 
private brands, and perhaps cut in 
heavily on national advertisers. 

But the general effect of the Tyd- 
ings-Miller Bill to legalize price-main- 
tenance agreements cannot be deter- 
mined until it has been tried. Fair- 


admonition, “Go West, young man!” 

Now, three recent developments 
have spotlighted aviation’s migration 
to the Pacific Coast : 

1. Aircraft factories in the Los 
Angeles district announced that their 
unfilled orders totaled $54,500,000, 
the largest in history. 

2. On September 1, Ralph Hemp- 
hill, operator of diesel-training 
schools, was scheduled to open a 
school for training aviation employees 


Sw Sis tae 


Hydraulic Press Manufacturing Co. 


The aviation industry goes West—and with it a new hydraulic press, tall as a four-story 


building, whose like has never before been seen 
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trade laws of the states have not had 
a fair test, due to doubt of their con- 
stitutionality prior to the Supreme 
Court decision. 

The question of the effect of the law 
on the price level, on private and 
national brands, on consumer buying 
groups, and on chain stores remains 
to be answered. And not until many 
months have passed will it be possible 
to determine the effect of this legisla- 
tion on the manufacturer, on the 
wholesaler, on the retailer, and on the 
consumer. 


in Los Angeles (see p. 10). The 
phenomenal growth of Southern Cali- 
fornia’s aircraft-manufacturing activi- 
ties gave him his opportunity. 

3. In Douglas Aircraft Company’s 
Santa Monica plant (near Los An- 
geles), the greatest high-speed hy- 
draulic press ever built began to 
stamp out three thousand different 
types of aircraft parts from sheets of 
aluminum alloy. Tall as a four-story 
building, covering as much space as 
the average home, it weighs 840,000 
pounds and exerts a pressing force of 
10,000,000 pounds. 

The recent dramatic growth of 
Douglas Aircraft Company and its 
developmeut of high-speed transport 
planes have done as much as anything 
else to focus the aviation industry’s 
attention on the West Coast’s advan- 
tages. But the principal advantage 
existed long before Donald Douglas 
built his first plane in 1920. 

That advantage is climate. Where 
sunshine means good photographing 
conditions to the moving-picture in- 
dustry, it means lack of dampness to 
the aviation industry. And this means 
that the lumber and plywood which 
are important in the construction of 
many planes can be more easily han- 
dled ; and that critical flight tests need 
not be postponed because of long 
spells of bad weather. 

A second advantage is better labor 
at lower cost. A third is nearness to 
the sources of fine-grained airplane 
lumber. 

But one factor in the West Coast 
aviation picture overshadows by far 
all the natural advantages of the re- 
gion, especially since the all-metal 
plane has made wood of less and less 
importance in airplane building. It is 
the men who design the plaaes who 
really count. And had not the pio- 
neering of Pacific Coast manufactur- 
ers resulted in planes which were just 
about tops in speed and efficiency, 
few of them would be in business to- 
day and there would be no shortage 
of aviation labor in California and 
no need for record-breaking presses. 
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And Now—the Factory System 
Takes Hold of the Hen 


(Continued from page 13) 


tion falls below the minimum, out she 
goes. A sitdown strike (brooding) 
makes of her a fricassee. Her hours 
of work are thirteen; electric lights 
see to that. She cannot point to the 
weather as an alibi because there is 
no weather; heating and ventilating 
make all seasons the same. She can 
have all the food she wants. It aver- 
ages eighteen pounds to get to laying 
age and six pounds per month to keep 
her producing, but she cannot waste 
it because the feed troughs are de- 
signed to prevent scattering. Water 
comes down through an_ individual 
tube as fast as it is needed. 

So much for the producing end of 
this business. How about the item of 
labor? At the demonstration plant 
two men handle 16,000 birds (chicks 
tolayers). They fill the feed troughs, 
record and collect the eggs and keep 
the buildings clean. This last is not 
onerous because the droppings fall 
upon special belts. Turning a crank 
at the end of a row of cages carries 
the belt against a knife edge so that 
the droppings fall into a pan. Sale of 
droppings pays the labor cost. 


No Green Grass Needed 


Seeking to cut opeiating costs still 
more, Arndt has just launched a 
newly designed cage which enables 
one man to handle 3,000 layers in full 
production in a working day. One 
new feature of the cage is rubber- 
latex-coated wire to provide a com- 
fortable footing for the birds. The 
color of the latex came near to being 
grass green, but Arndt decided that 
no illusion of the country was needed 
to make the birds do their best. 

There is a fascination to the Arndt 
system which undoubtedly contributes 
much to its merchandising success ; at 
the same time, the very departures 
which create the fascination can deter 
a prospect from plunging into it. 

Arndt recognizes this. But he also 
has found out that there are many 
business men with a longing for agri- 
cultural pursuits, men who plan to 
retire from topspeed enterprise and 
prefer to retire to a paying activity. 
This is the type of man he seeks as a 
customer, and to cushion the radical 
departures with some assurance he 
has evolved a plan which covers train- 
ing the future buyer for one week at 
the demonstration plant and consulta- 
tion after the plant starts operating. 

Arndt’s preference for customers 
with business training rather than 
with experience in “keeping” chick- 


ens, is based on a conviction that his | 


proposition is a business and no 
longer an agricultural pursuit. He 
thinks the business-trained man has a 
greater chance of succeeding than the 
man who must unlearn much that he 
holds sacred. 

It is a part of the Arndt credo that 
the system should be as independent 
and self-contained as possible because 
that permits the greatest control over 
costs. With this in mind he has ex- 
perimented with the growing of feed, 
hoping that by using droppings for 
fertilizer an abnormally heavy yield 
could be had and so the cycle be com- 
pleted. He got the heavy yield but 
still believes that it is best to buy feed 
from the wide-open places. Growing 
the feed runs head-on into two major 
difficulties: First, labor costs rise dis- 
proportionately unless the owner does 
all the work himself and he hasn’t the 
time if he is operating a fair-sized 
plant ; again, an object of the system 
is to move production nearer to the 
centers of consumption, and _ that 
means high land values. 

Two experiments aimed at increas- 
ing egg production show better than 
anything else Arndt’s originality. 

He has tried radio programs on lay- 
ing birds; they work very well pro- 
vided you exercise care in picking the 
programs. Organ music increases 
production ; political speeches, regard- 
less of party, are disturbing to the 
hens and production falls off. 

Arndt is also breeding to fit the 
cage. Hens don’t lose their vitality 
even after many generations of con- 
finement, but since they no longer 
have any use for combs, wattles, tail- 
feathers or wings, Arndt would like 
to get rid of them. They represent to 
him useless energy-consuming ap- 
pendages when all energy should be 
going into the production of meat or 
eggs. 

Now for the Empire State! 


Arndt thinks he has already made 
history. His system has penetrated 
forty-eight countries. But this doesn’t 
satisfy him. He wants to see further 
industrialism of the hen. Having 
got as far as the installation of 35,000 
birds in a six-story, metropolitan loft 
building, he wants to go still farther. 

He’d like nothing etter than to 
take over a few floors of the Empire 
State Building (rentals permitting), 
install an efficient plant, package the 
eggs as fast as they are laid, drop 
them down cushioned chutes into 
vending machines and let the tired 
office worker discover how good an 


egg can be. 
“Tt’s a pity.” Arndt savs a little 
sadly, “that so few people know what 


a really fresh egg tastes like.” 





Are Your Salesmen 
Cracking Those 
Big Orders? 


This book supplies the “Fall 
Tonic” they need Right Now! 





Your men are ready to GO. They 
know that big orders are being placed 
again. They want their share but 
four lean years have sapped their 
drive. 

Many need pepping up—encouragement—self- 
confidence. 

Here is just the “Fall Tonic” they can use 
at this time—a recent little volume full of 
inspiration and cheer. 

SELF-HELPS by B. C. Forbes 
Only 28 pages of text, this little book fits 
snugly into your salesman’s pocket. 

It is the kind of book that he will read over 

and over—every line in it will brace him up 

and make him go hot-footed after orders! 
The Subjects: You - Ambition - Cour- 
age - Opportunity - Initiative - Hold 
on to Your Self-Respect - Personality 

Honesty - Health - Enthusiasm 
Cheerfulness - Stick 


Order a copy for every man on your staff at 
these reduced quantity prices: 


(2 ae ae 25 cents a copy 
See ee as «6 le 20 cents a copy 
oe. no 18 cents a copy 
ee 15 cents a copy 


- 12 cents a copy 


Return the coupon AT ONCE. Your men 
can use this book NOW. 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO. SH 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 9-1 
ee copies of SELF-HELPS, by 
B. C. Forbes, at the price quoted above. Re- 
mittance for $............ is enclosed. (Charge 
orders accepted from rated concerns only.) 
For New York City orders, add 2% to cover 
sales tax for relief of unemployed. 
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Between the Devil and —! 


(Continued from page 11) 


fair labor practices and collusion 
with the A. F. of L. union. And on 
top of all this, the company has suf- 
fered a nineteen-day strike, with 
consequent loss of production and 
perhaps the more important loss of 
customers’ goodwill. Plant morale 
has been weakened. Workers are 
jittery. Officials are sick at heart. 
The entire business is demoralized. 

During this period of confusion and 
labor agitation there has been little 
mention of wages, hours, or working 
conditions. “This outfit pays the 
highest minimum wages for unskilled 
labor in the world,” the president 
of the A. F. of L. local told me. Pos- 
sibly he exaggerated; but the state- 
ment shows that wages, at least, were 
not a vital point of contention. 

Hours of labor have been fair—a 
40-hour week since NRA. And 
working conditions have long been 
satisfactory. 

The issue is solely this: Whether 
the A. F. of L. or the CIO union has 
the right to act as sole collective-bar- 
gaining agency for the employees. 

The dramatic series of events that 
culminated in the company’s present 
dilemma began in May, shortly after 
the “company union” was disbanded. 
At that time, both the A. F. of L. and 
the CIO unions started to sign up 
employees. Two weeks later, the 46- 
year-old International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers, the A. F. of L. 
affiliate, assured the management that 
the majority of National Electric 
workers—1,066 out of 1,450 eligibles 
—were its members. On May 27th, 
the company signed a closed-shop 
contract with the Brotherhood. The 
contract was to be effective when 
employees went to work on June Ist. 


The Battle of the Unions 


But the employees never went to 
work on June Ist. The plant was not 
open. 

For in the meantime, organizers 
of the newly-formed United Electrical 
and Radio Workers, operating under 
a CIO charter, were also claiming 
membership of a majority of the em- 
ployees—a claim that was never sub- 
stantiated. 

A day or so before the signing of 
the A. F. of L. contract, a CIO or- 
ganizer telephoned the plant mana- 
ger and informed him that the CIO 
was going to demand recognition. 
But the company, satisfied that the 
A. F. of L. claims were correct, went 
ahead with its plan. And the CIO’s 
formal written demand did not reach 
the company until the A. F. of L. 
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contract had been signed and sealed. 

During these hectic weeks of union 
organization, A. F. of L. spokesmen 
emphasized an important talking- 
point to the company’s workers: 
Products of National Electric are 
sold to the building trades, which the 
A. F. of L. has long dominated ; and 
the addition of an A. F. of L. label 
to the company’s products would in- 
crease sales, and the amount of work 
for employees. But when these same 
employees asked CIO leaders for a 
label to put on the products, they got 
the vague and unsatisfactory answer, 
“Give us time. We've just begun to 
organize the building trades. We'll 
give you a label, but not right now.” 


—And Then a Bloody Strike! 


Nevertheless, when the company 
signed with the A. F. of L., the CIO 
leaders shouted “Collusion! The 
company wants the A. F. of L. label, 
so they’re working hand in glove with 
the union. They deny our majority!” 

Then came the nineteen-day CIO 
strike, with the A. F. of L. workers 
clamoring to go back to work, the 
company unable to help them, and 
State and county officials refusing 
to guarantee adequate protection. 
And the same scene was enacted in 
Ambridge that was happening all 
over the country on hundreds of 
other labor fronts—there was vio- 
lence and bloodshed. 

Toward the end of June. iiowever, 
a Federal mediator got all sides to- 
gether. The CIO promised to call 
off the strike, the company promised 
to let all employees work regardless 
of union membership, and on June 
21, the plant was reopened. 

But the company’s troubles were 
just beginning. Under the mediation 
agreement, both A. F. of L. and CIO 
members worked in the plant. Yet 
under the closed-shop agreement, only 
A. F. of L. members could be em- 
ployed. 

So the A. F. of L. went to court to 
compel the company to live up to its 
contract, and the United States Dis- 
trict Court of Western Pennsylvania 
decreed that the company must carry 
out its terms. 

For nearly a month, all was quiet. 
But this was only the lull before an- 
other storm. 

For on July 21, the National Labor 
Relations Board issued a formal com- 
plaint, based on the CIO local’s 
charges, that the company had en- 
gaged in “unfair labor practices” and 
had acted “in collusion” with the A. 
F. of L. Five days of tumultuous 
hearings held by the Board to deter- 
mine the truth of these charges ended 
abruptly when the company’s attor- 


ney, completely fed up, refused to call 
further witnesses, charging “unfair- 
ness” in examining witnesses and 
“un-American persecution by the 
Labor Board examiner.” 

And now there is another lull in 
the tense situation while the Labor 
Board ponders the decision. 

But the management isn’t fooled 
by this lull, either. The company, 
feeling as it does that the hearings 
were conducted in an unfair and 
biased manner, fears that the Board 
will decide in favor of the CIO. 

Their only encouragement is the 
realization that so far these two 
warring unions have not been allowed 
to face each other in the same court 
of justice. The U. S. District Court 
refused to admit the CIO to its de- 
liberations, and the Labor Board ex- 
cluded the A. F. of L. from its hear- 
ings. But the company is convinced 
that when these two unions meet on 
common groun‘, the A. F. of L. will 
rally to its defense in support of the 
hard-won contract. 


“Look What It Got Us Into!” 


What’s next? No one knows. But 
one of three things will probably 
happen: 

1. Recently the A. F. of L. affiliate 
threatened contempt-of-court action 
against the company to hold it to its 
contract. If the Labor Board decides 
against the company; if the company 
abides by the decision, breaks the A. 
F. of L. contract and signs with the 
CIO; then National Electric officials 
face a contempt charge in the U. S. 
District Court—with the penalty of 
a heavy fine, or jail, or both. 

2. If the company disregards an un- 
favorable Labor Board decision and 
holds to its existing contract, the 
Labor Board has the right to appeal 
to the U. S. Circuit Court to enforce 
its decision. Which again dumps the 
company into a pretty kettle of legal 
fish. 

3. The Labor Board may reach a 
decision favorable to the company. 
But company officials, in view of the 
manner in which the hearings were 
conducted, consider this possibility 
remote. 

So National Electric is still on the 
spot, helplessly hog-tied by vague, 
conflicting laws and by warring labor 
unions. 

“And the funny thing about ‘he 
whole situation—if you could call 
anything about it funny,” observes 
the vice-president, “is that if we had 
to go through the whole thing again, 
we would have to do exactly what we 
did before! 

“We had to obey the law. We did. 
And look what it got us into!” 
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What Readers Say 


(Continued from page 7) 


the solid foundation of our country. What 
would any great American ever have been 
without them?—Grover L. Krick, district 
attorney, Minden, Douglas County, Nev. 


Congratulations on your selection of 
American workmen to illustrate your front 
cover. 

If you will now find some place to plas- 
ter the address label besides on the work- 
man’s face, it will be further appreciated 
by your subscribers.—D. J. Cann, 
president, Western Hardwood Lumber Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


An ill-advised sense of humor in the 
printers’ mailing department has been 
guided into the straight and narrow path.— 
THE Epirtors. 


Exhortations, Promises 


We were interested in a text recently 
quoted in “Thoughts on the Business of 
Life” : 

Trust in the Lord and do good; so 

shalt thou dwell in the land and verily 

thou shalt be fed. 

Some years ago, we read some remarks 
on this text by an American theologian, 
who said that if people lived up to its 
requirements, they could expect a solution 
to the economic troubles with which we 
are beset. He showed that there were 
two exhortations : 


1. Trust in the Lord. 

2. Do- good. 

And there were two promises: 

1. So shalt thou dwell in the land. 

2. Verily thou shalt be fed. 

The text then works out like this: 

1. Trust in the Lord—religious faith. 

2. Do good—human justice. 

3. So shalt thou dwell in the land— 
political stability. 

4. Verily thou shalt be fed—economic 
security—H. J. Russei, Russell Business 
Institute, Ltd., Winnipeg, Canada. 


No Politics Wanted 


Please don’t ruin a good magazine with 
political belly aching—your politics are 
0. K., but we expect a business magazine 
when we open Forses.—R. S. Roacu, 
Fargo, North Dakota. 


Out of the Wastebasket 


The other day when your final notice 
came in, I threw it in the wastepaper bas- 
ket as I thought I was already receiving 
enough magazines and it would be a move 
in the direction of economy if I did not re- 
new my subscription to Forses. 

However, since that time, I have been 
worrying about whether or not there was 
any economy in my decision. I was just 
looking over your last issue dated August 
Ist, and have decided I cannot do without 
it—OLtver J. Counce, Southern Specialty 
Sales Company, Inc., New Orleans, La. 


Otherwise, Months 


I am reading Forses regularly, as it 
gives me speedy information which might 
take months to get from other sources.— 
ALBERT T. Rernsotp, Sheppard Type- 
writer Service, Saginaw, Mich. 


Light from Leaders 


I believe we should make training in car 
driving a required part of every high-school 
curriculum in the United States—H. J. 
KLINGLER, general manager, Pontiac Motor 
Division, General Motors Sales Corp. 





In the long run our depressions have 
promoted rather than retarded progress, 
because they awakened us to realities.— 
FREDERICK W. NICHOL, vice-president, In- 
ternational Business Machines Corp. 


You are optimistic if you think any bank 
or the banking structure can survive a rep- 
etition of the 1933 crisis should the [Federal 
Deposit Insurance] Corporation fail in the 
meantime—Lro T. Crow.ey, chairman, 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 


It is just as important to know about 
the man who air-conditions a building as 
to know about Queen Elizabeth.—Dnr. 
Harry D. Kitson, professor of education, 
Columbia University. 


As a leader of steel labor, Mr. Lewis is 
on the down-grade because he did not give 


the workers the type of responsible leader- 
ship they wanted—Tom M. GrrpLer, presi- 
dent, Republic Steel Corp. 


The setting of minimum weekly wages 
that without the fixing of maximum hours 
of labor would probably result in excessive 
working schedules. . . . Yet, to impose high 
minimum weekly wages and maximum 
hours of work comparable to those in thriv- 
ing industries would compel the closing of 
plants and of itself create unemployment.— 
CuHartes F. Roos, former director of re- 
search, National Recovery Administration. 


Industry’s real problem in public tela- 
tions is the development of closer co-opera- 
tion between corporate units in the same 
industry, as an antidote for the spirit of 
competitive individualism which makes 
divided capital such an easy prey to weak- 
ness in its own ranks and attack from 
without.—T. J. Ross, president, Ivy Lee & 
T. J. Ross. 


This wagon of ours [General Motors]— 
and I call it a wagon—is all molded by 
public opinion. The four wheels are the 
dealers, the buyers, the employees, and the 
stockholders.—WILL1AM S. KNUDSEN, pres- 
ident, General Motors Corp. 








THE WATER WITH THE “CHAMPAGNE” SPARKLE 








MIX THEM WITH CANADA DRY’S SPARKLING WATER 


A cool, shady spot, a good book and a 
refreshing long, tall drink. Perfect sum- 
mer comfort... particularly if you can 
linger over your highball! And that’s 
where Canada Dry’s Sparkling Water 
comes in. This extra-lively mixer has a 
sparkle that /asts. Canada Dry’s Water is 
so zestful, you can leave an opened bottle 
in a refrigerator. Twenty-four hours later 


it will still sparkle. Or pour Canada 
Dry’s Water into a champagne glass and 
note its clear, steady “Champagne” Spar- 
kle. There’s a reason for the extraordi- 
nary zest of Canada Dry’s Sparkling Water. 
It’s PIN-POINT CARBONATION—a Canada 
Dry secret. 


NOW AT NEW LOW PRICES 
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A BARGAIN STOCK 
TO BUY NOW 


We have selected a medium-priced stock which 
appeals to us as being one of the most attractive 
speculations on the New York Stock Exchange 
It is selling much below its prospective value, 
we believe; and those who buy this stock could 
make excellent profit during coming months. 

The security in question is within the reach of 
all investors, selling as it does at a very reason- 
able figure. The company has greatly improved 
prospects. Business is expected to expand 
sharply. Earnings should pick up substantially. 
The action of the stock indicates higher prices. 
In short, this is truly a bargain stock. 

The name of this stock will be sent to you 
absolutely free. Also an interesting booklet, 
“MAKING MONEY IN STOCKS.” No charge— 
no obligation. Just address: 


INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, INC. 
Div. 660, Chimes Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 


MIAMI COPPER 
@ INSPIRATION 


which would you buy 


@ The real situation 
for investors is none too obvious. 
@ What WOULD you do? One of 
these stocks has an “Index of Gain 
Power” registered at .0107, the other 
.0026. Some day one will far outstrip 
the other because of this difference 
... and for no other reason. Canny 
investors will get our comparison 
now, with the interpretation of the 
“Index” for these issues and its re- 
vealing incisiveness. FREE to readers 
of this advertisement . . . write to 
Dept. 221-D TODAY. 


TILLMAN SURVEY 


24 FENWAY 
BOSTON 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 
Wilmington, Delaware, August 16, 1937 
The Board of Directors has this day declared 
a dividend of $1.50 a share on the outstanding 
Debenture Stock of this Company, payable 
October 25, 1937, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on October 8, 1937; also divi- 
dend of One Dollar and Thirty-five Cents ($1.35) 
a share on the outstanding Preferred Stock— 
$4.50 Cumulative of this Company, said dividend 
to cover the period from the date of original 
issue, July 7, 1937, to and including October 25, 
1937, on which date the dividend shall be payable 
to stockholders of record as shown on the books 
of the Company at the close of business on 
October 8, 1937; also a third quarterly “interim” 
dividend for the year 1937 of One Dollar and 
Fifty Cents ($1.50) a share on the outstanding 
Common Stock of this Company, payable Sep- 
tember 15, 1937, to stockholders of record at the 

close of business on August 25, 1937. 
W. F. RASKOB, Secretary. 


The United Gas and 
Electric Corporation 


One Exchange Place, Jersey City, New Jersey 
August 18, 1937. 
The Board of Directors this day declared a 
quarterly dividend of one and _ three-quarters 
per cent (1%%) on the Preferred stock of the 
Corporation, payable September 15, 1937, to 
stockholders of record September 1, 1937. 
J. A. McKENNA, Treasurer 


UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
The Board of Directors at a meeting held August 12, 

1987, declared a dividend for the third quarter ef the 

year 1937 of $1.00 and a special dividend of 50¢ a 

share, on the Common steck of Underwood Elliott MPisher 

Company, payable September 30, 1937, te stockhelders of 

record at the close of business September 11, 1937. 
Transfer books will not be closed. 


C. S. DUNCAN, Treasurer. 
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Stock Market 
Outlook 


dames G. Donley 


HE objective of 190 in the Dow- 
Jones industrial average, which 
was set up in the “Outlook” of 
July 15, was reached on Aug. 14. 
Following the attainment of that top 
the market has experienced what 
looks like a minor corrective reaction. 

The Times average reached the 
lower limits of our originally set ob- 
jective of 135-37, but because of the 
disappointing action of the railroad 
group it failed to make our later, and 
as it turned out too optimistic, objec- 
tive of 138-40. The Dow-Jones rail- 
road average, reaching its best clos- 
ing level on July 24, three weeks be- 
fore the industrial top was made, fell 
short—at 55—of our original objec- 
tive 57-58. 

Conflicting action of the industrials 
and rails, to which attention was 
drawn in our Aug. 15 “Outlook,” 
continues to be something of a puzzle 
to market observers. It is brought 
out strongly by comparison of recent 
performances of the two averages. 
From its low of mid-June the Dow- 
Jones industrial average had recov- 
ered, at the closing high of Aug. 14, 
more than 84 per cent. of its loss from 
the bull market peak of March 10. 
That is rather remarkable, consider- 
ing the various uncertainties which 
have harassed the market almost con- 
tinuously. And up to this writing 


(Aug. 25) that average has held fully 
two-thirds of its recovery. 

From June 28 to July 24 the rails 
recovered only a little more than one- 
third of their loss from the bull mar- 
ket peak of March 17. And up to 
this writing the Dow-Jones railroad 
average has given up more than 67 
per cent. of that moderate recovery. 
The Times 50-stock average — half 
rails and half industrials—recovered 
approximately two-thirds of its loss 
from the peak of last March and has 
since given up more than one-third of 
that recovery. The Dow-Jones util- 
ity average has performed only a 
shade better than the rails. Up to 
July 24 it recovered less than half its 
decline from the 1937 high, reached 
in January, and it has since lost about 
60 per cent. of that recovery. 

The surprising thing about these 
comparisons is, not that the rails and 
utilities have made out so poorly, but 
that the industrials have done so well 
despite the drag upon the market of 
the other two groups. Whether the 
industrials can break away from the 
rails for any length of time remains to 
be seen, but the inference clearly is 
that speculators strongly prefer in- 
dustrials and are willing to follow 
prices upward in that section at a 
time when railroad stocks are in a 
contrary movement. The writer's 
guess is that the time to sell for a 
sizable intermediate reaction will not 
come until the rails “confirm,” as 
they did on March 17, the previous 
rise in industrials. 

Currently, the minor corrective re- 
action seems to be pretty well com- 
pleted. But there is no telling where 
a reaction will bottom. At this stage 
of recovery the key to the market is 
steel. If the operating rate of that 
industry picks up after Labor Day, we 
would expect stocks to do likewise. 





—— 


Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary of this regular article, 
will be sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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Low-Priced Stocks 
That Should Go Up 


Joseph D. Goodman 


DO not have sufficient confidence 

in the outlook to recommend all 

classes of stocks. I still feel 
that many of them are high enough. 
Hence, this column will continue to 
stick to stocks whose outlook is more 
clearly favorable. 

Conservatism is plainly warranted 
by the fact that business is above nor- 
mal; by unknown complications of 
the Japanese-Chinese War; by fur- 
ther reform legislation at a rumored 
special session of Congress in the 
Fall; by probability of increased 
taxes. Therefore, I advise the main- 
tenance of adequate reserves, rather 
than investing to the limit. 

In many respects, the visibility on 
the business horizon is low. It is 
worth while to note that the New 
York Times business index, which 
was 113 in 1929 and dropped to about 
50 in 1932, rose to 108 in December, 
1936, declined to 102 in February of 
this year, and is now back to 108. 
The point is that the volume of busi- 
ness is already above normal. I see 
no sound reason for anticipating a 
new prolonged upward movement in 
business or certain securities of any- 
thing like boom proportions. 


Labor Situation Improved 


Developments in the labor situation 
have been more favorable. But it 
should not be forgotten that, quite ob- 
viously, one of the New Deal policies 
is to use Federal power to create a 
nationwide labor movement based on 
industrial unionization. This move- 
ment has not stopped, but some of 
its characteristics have improved. It 
is plain that there must be legislation 
compelling labor unions to keep their 
contracts. 

It is reported that consumer buy- 
ing is lagging in many parts of the 
country ; that agricultural areas show 
the largest increase as the buying 
power of the farmers rises. Sales in 
the dry-goods markets are reported as 
light, due to uncertainty over the 
price situation. 

For the first time in years, farm- 


ers are in a spending mood. Not 
since 1930 or 1931 ‘here been 
such a general willingness to put 


Money into repairs ana new equip- 


ment. It is too early to estimate 1937 
results, but forecasts of an increase 
of 10 to 12 per cent. in cash income 
over 1936 may be regarded as con- 


servative. In the first four months 
this year, farm cash income was about 
28 per cent. ahead of last year and 
was not far below the average for 
the period between 1926 and 1930. 

While more oil wells were drilled 
in this country in the first six 
months of 1937 than in-any similar 
period since 1920, no outstanding 
pools of the kind that break markets 
have been discovered. 

Judging from letters received by the 
writer, there has been some indis- 
criminate trading in low-priced or 
medium-priced stocks just because 
higher-priced stocks, due to high mar- 
gin requirements, are beyond reach. 
I do not mean to convey the impres- 
sion that no low-priced stocks have 
possibilities of reasonable speculative 
profits in the months to come. There 
always are some. They can be dis- 
covered by contrasting the price of 
the stock with the current earnings 
record and financial condition of the 
company they represent, and by try- 
ing to gauge the outlook intelligently. 


Low-Priced Suggestions 


A low-priced stock which appears 
in a favorable light, in my judgment, 
is McKesson & Robbins, now 13%. 
This company has continued to do 
well; financial condition and earnings 
are good, as well as gross volume of 
business. 

American Agricultural Chemical, 
often recommended in this column, 
continues attractive. Working capital 
per share is about $60, and earnings 
and outlook are excellent. 

Loew’s, recommended here from 
45 up, recently paid a $3 extra divi- 
dend. The stock continues attractive, 
with estimated earnings for this year 
of over $9 a share. 

General Theatres Equipment, now 
25, is again recommended. This 
year’s earnings are estimated at over 
$3 a share. 

Last Winter, Barker Bros. was 
recommended, at 24. It is now 27, 
but is still recommended in view of 
possible earnings of $4 a share and a 
strong financial condition. 

I believe that Butler Bros., now 
16, is exceptionally attractive. It 
is selling only $3 above its working 
capital per share after deducting the 
preferred. This year’s earnings should 
exceed $2 a share. Gross business 
will probably be more than $90 mil- 
lions. 

Safeway receives special recom- 
mendation from this column. Last 
year, earnings amounted to $4.03 a 
share. Gross sales were $348 mil- 
lions, and are running away ahead 
this year. Financial condition is ex- 





Every Investor 


Should Read 


This Free Book: 


“Trend Interpretation”’ 


“Trend Interpretation” by T. E. 
Rassieur is a comprehensive booklet 
that presents a new sound market 
opportunity. The importance of fol- 
lowing long and short term trend 
movements in buying and selling 
stocks is proved fully and conclu- 
sively by analysis and illustration. 


Shrewd investors know the neces- 
sity of keeping the speculative 
element in stock transactions at a 
minimum. ‘‘Trend Interpretation’”’ 
tells you how to do it—also gives 
full details of a unique Trend Inter- 
pretation Service based on exact 
mathematical computation— not on 
theories, rumors, or guesses. 


Just ask for a copy of “Trend 
Interpretation.’ It will be sent free 
and without obligation. 


T. E. RASSIEUR 


Trend Interpretation Service 
1646 Continental Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


v2 











AMERICAN RADIATOR 
STANDARD SANITARY 


CORPORATION 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND 
COMMON DIVIDEND 





A quarterly dividend of $1.75 per share on 
the Preferred Stock has been declared payable 
September 1, 1937, to stockholders of record 
at close of business August 24, 1937. 

A quarterly dividend of 15¢ per share on the 
Common Stock has been declared payable 
September 30, 1937, to stockholders of record 
at close of business August 27, 1937. 
Transfer books will not be closed. 

ROLLAND J. HAMILTON 


August 10, 1937 Secretary and Treasurer 
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Send this advertisement 
for 2 weeks free trial 


The Gartley 
Weekly Stock 
Market Review 


A ten-page weekly analysis of steck 
price trends; a specific technical 
review of from 30 to 40 stocks and 
other importaut and valuable market 
comment and opinion. Prepared by 
H. M. Gartley and his associates, 
outstanding authorities on the tech- 
nical interpretation of stock price 
movements. 


H. M. Gartley, Inc. 


76 William Street, New York 
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cellent, and anti-chain-store legisla- 
tion appears to have been amply dis- 
counted. Present price is 34. 

For long-pull investors, Newberry 
is recommended. Last year, $6.03 
was earned on each of its 380,000 
shares; gross business amounted to 
$48 millions. The stock is not high 
at Se. 

Beatrice Creamery earned $2.48 
last year on its 377,000 shares. Gross 
has steadily increased, reaching $59 
millions in 1936. The stock appears 
attractive at 25 and while it has been 
a slow mover, should reward its hold- 
ers in due time. 

Snider Packing, which earned 
$2.68 last year on its 210,000 shares, 
is certainly not overvalued at 21. It 
should do better. 

This column is gratified to note the 
advance in many oil stocks repeatedly 
recommended here in the past two 
years. Socony, which was first rec- 
ommended at 11, published an excel- 
lent earnings statement for the first 
half-year, equal to more than $1.00 
a share. I believe this stock will sell 
above 30 and advise readers to con- 
tinue to hold it. 

Atlantic Refining has done nothing 
since it was recommended, but its 
good earnings and strong financial 
condition (with particular note of its 
heavy depreciation charges) warrant 
continued holding and new purchases. 

Purchase of Pacific Western Oil is 


For Your Information 


MONG the new booklets and cata- 
logues, obtainable direct from the 
companies listed, without charge: 

You ANp Your TELEPHONE. “Phone as 
you would be phoned to.” Here are prac- 
tical tips on the business use of the tele- 
phone conversation—how to create good- 
will, how best to handle difficult situations, 
and so on. Available at any business office 
of the Bell System. 

MEEHANITE METAL FOR ENGINE CAST- 
ING. What a comparatively new alloying 
metal is doing in one field; together with 
performance data and charts. Cooper- 
Bessemer Corp., Mount Vernon, Ohio. 

Harp-FacInG WITH HAyNEs STELLITE 
Propucts. Five hundred ways to save 
money by hard-facing. New and enlarged 
edition of a booklet which has had a dis- 
tribution of 35,000 copies in three years. 
Haynes Stellite Co., Kokomo, Ind. 

CARRIER CENTRIFUGAL REFRIGERATION. 
Principle, operation and applications of 
equipment used in air conditioning and re- 
frigeration. Carrier Corp., Newark, N. J. 

How to Use Coron ON CORRUGATED 
Suippinc Boxes. Tips on the most effec- 
tive use of color for product identification 
and sales appeal. Fourth in a series of 
packaging handbooks. Hinde & Dauch 
Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
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again advised. Its large interests in 
Skelly and Tide Water are almost 
equal to the market price of the 
stock. As its own production of oil 
increases, the stock is likely to be- 
come more valuable in the market 
than its present price of 25. 

Last Spring, American Colortype 
was recommended at 15. It since ad- 
vanced to 23, but has come back to 
15. It is again recommended. Last 
year’s earnings of $1.02 per share 
are likely to be considerably bettered 
this year. 

Wheeling Steel, the writer’s favo- 
rite in the steel group, has had a nice 
advance since it was recommended 
here at 35. Even allowing for the in- 
crease in stock due to paying off back 
dividends on the preferred, earnings 
seem to warrant higher prices. But 
I hesitate to advise new purchases of 
any stocks in the steel group. 

Continued recommendation is 
made of Liquid Carbonic, Hazel-Atlas 
Glass (now 116), Todd Shipyard, 
and Savage Arms. The latter con- 
tains excellent speculative possibil- 
ities, particularly in the event of war. 
It was recommended here at 15 and 
18, and is now about 25. 


August 19, 1937. 
* 


Advance release by air mail of this 
regular article will be sent to inter- 
ested readers on the day of its writ- 
ing. Rates on request. 


CoLok AND DESIGN IN _ PASSENGER 
EQUIPMENT. What one railroad-equipment 
maker is doing to brighten up the modern 
passenger’s life. Pullman-Standard Car 
Manufacturing Co., Chicago, III. 


Water Works MANuAL. Data on spe- 
cial wrapped and lined steel water mains, 
for the attention of engineers and officials 
of water works, public and private utili- 
ties, governmental units and large indus- 
trial users of water mains. Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 


NEOPRENE. Performance, applications 
and the romantic background of a “syn- 
thetic rubber’—a material with rubber- 
like properties which resists the deterior- 
ating effects of oil, heat, sunlight, chemi- 
cals and oxidation. E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 


Tue Story or CAMEL Harr. Camel- 
hair fabric—its history, development, uses, 
and why it makes a good textile material. 
S. Stroock & Co., New York, N. Y. 


Nation-Wipe Arr Express’ EVvery- 
WHERE. Air-express rates and routes, and 
reasons for using this new business stand- 
by. Railway Express Agency, New York, 
BN. t. 

VerTICAL Compressors. Condensed cat- 
alogue of single-cylinder, single-stage com- 
pressors, both water-cooled and air-cooled. 
Also specifications, rating tables, dimension 
tables. Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., Harrison, N. J. 





Do You Know This? 


More than one-third of all tonnage 
handled by railroads in the U. S. is 
coal. (Association of American Rail- 
roads) 





ok 
In July, 1937, the purchasing power 
of the dollar was 112.5 cents; in 
July, 1936, it was 117.4 cents (1923: 
100 cents). (National Industrial 
Conference Board) 


* 

Occupancy of office buildings is 
now 80.94 per cent. in 123 principal 
U. S. cities, an increase of 3.65 per 
cent. over 1936. (Orton B. Motter) 

a 


The average letter travels 469 miles 
by ordinary mail; an average air- 
mail letter travels 1,558 miles, 


a 


SPIDERS WEB ACROSS 





4 
MEDITATING IN HIS GAR- 
DEN AS HE WATCHED 
A SPIDER SPINNING 
ITS WEB, THOMAS 
PAINE, AMERICAN 
PATRIOT AND ARCH- PAMPHLETEER OF THE 
REVOLUTION, CONCEIVED HIS IDEA FOR CON- 
STRUCTING THE MODERN TYPE OF SUSPEN- 
SION BRIDGE 


. 


In 1936, the average price paid for 
a used car was $488. (Automobile 
Manufacturers Association ) 
* 


Approximately 500,000 rivets are 
used in the manufacture of a modern 
“skysleeper” plane; stretched end to 
end these rivets would cover nearly 
three miles. (TWA News Letter) 


a 


In 1936, one person was injured 
every three seconds and one acci- 
dental death occurred every five 
minutes. (National Safety Council) 

~ 


One-third of all the lamb eaten in 
the U. S. is consumed in New York 
City. (Food Distribution) 

* 


Approximately 750 telephone con- 
versations per second were carried on 
in 1936 in the U. S.—equal to 185 
calls for every man, woman and child 
during the year . (Telephone Review) 
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Veterans—Far From 
the Scrap Heap! 


(Continued from page 14) 


Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 
is proud of the 68 employees who 
wear the diamond pin for 40 years 
or more of service. 

Chemical Bank & Trust of New 
York boasts a Fifty-Year Club whose 
six members total 333 years with the 
company. 

Five Nickel Plate Railroad men 
have been with the road since the 
wheels of its first train turned in 
1882. 

On the B. F. Goodrich payroll are 
37 employees, averaging 61 years old, 
whose service totals 1,484 years and 
averages 40. 

The average age of the men in 
Eastman Kodak’s Rochester plant is 
37 years, and 40.7 per cent. of them 
are 40 years old or more. 

Forty per cent. of Buick’s hourly- 
rate workers are 40 or more, with 23 
past 70. 


They’re Great Joiners 


Spry and nimble these veterans are, 
whether they remain in the ranks or 
have pushed their way into executive 
classifications. Their companies re- 
gard them with a warm, personal in- 
terest. And the veterans themselves 
are proud of their work, proud of 
their records, and proud of their em- 
ployers’ feeling about them. 

Like most good American citizens, 
industrial veterans are enthusiastic 
joiners of lodges and fraternal orders. 
But most of all, they are supporters of 
associations of veteran workmen. 
And around these activities has 
grown up one of the more human and 
picturesque phases of American 
business. 

Somehow, working on the railroad 
gets hold of a man; you don’t often 
see railroad men switching to other 
industries. Perhaps this is why as- 
sociations of railroad veterans exist 
on almost all roads and have reached 
a peak of development which is 
matched by only one other industry. 

Sometimes the organizations are 
backed by the railroad, sometimes 
they are entirely independent, but al- 
ways the employer encourages them 
because of their help in building 
morale. At least annually, usually 
more often, active and retired veterans 
from all along the line board special 
trains to attend meetings where they 
swap yarns, exchange gossip and have 
a grand time generally. 

But their objectives are not always 
so sentimental. The New England 
Association of Railroad Veterans de- 
votes monthly meetings to improving 


railroad work and discussing ways 
and means of bringing more traffic to 
the rails. The Missouri Pacific Forty 
Year Veterans’ Association has ob- 
tained a substantial amount of pas- 
senger and freight business for the 
line. A few associations, with funds 
from annual dues or other payments, 
provide death benefits and arrange 
for members’ funerals. And in the 
days when pensions were controlled 
by individual roads instead of by the 
Federal Railroad Retirement Act, 
one or two veterans’ associations were 
not averse to putting pressure on their 
railroads for larger pensions or spe- 
cial veterans’ privileges. 

You can often tell a_ railroad 
veteran by the button in his lapel; it 
may be silver for 25 years, and prob- 
ably is gold with a diamond set in it 
for a fifty-year record, as on the Nor- 
folk & Western, the Nickel Plate, the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas. Sometimes 
a veteran who reaches the sixty-year 
mark gets a gold watch and chain. 
And fifty-year men of the Boston & 
Maine receive a “gold pass” which is 
good over the entire system. 

The railroad employee usually be- 
comes eligible for his veterans’ asso- 
ciation when his service passes 25 
years. Even with these high limits, 
the roll of members, active and re- 
tired, is impressively long: On the 
Reading, it is 1,600, or 8.3 per cent. 
of total emp’oyees; on the Kansas 
City Southern, 541, or 15 per cent.; 
on the New York Central, 15,000, or 
15 per cent.; and on the Baltimore & 
Ohio (with a twenty-year rule), 
6,009, or 12 per cent. The Pennsyl- 
vania estimates that 51,000 employees, 
40 per cent. of the total, are eligible 
for its workers’ 20 and 21-year vet- 
erans’ clubs, though not all are mem- 
bers. 


No Monopoly for the Rails 


But the railroads have no monopoly 
on veteran workers or on their or- 
ganizations. One, at least, is greater 
in membership than any single rail- 
road association. 

This is the Telephone Pioneers of 
America—35,000 of them, who have 
served the industry’s many com- 
panies, both manufacturing and trans- 
mission, for 21 years or more. A 
frankly sentimental organization with 
a full-time secretary, it has one or 
more chapters in most companies. 

Last November occurred the big- 
gest event in the Pioneers’ history: 
The Silver Jubilee of its founding in 
1912. All over the nation, hundreds 
of chapters and councils held dinners 
and listened to a special anniversary 
program, sent by long-distance from 
New York, which was climaxed with 
an address by President Walter 


S. Gifford of American Telephone. 

Another nationwide organization 
of business old-timers is the Veterans 
Association, run by active and retired 
employees of Metropolitan Life in 
field and district offices. A twenty- 
year service record makes an em- 
ployee eligible, and membership in 
the 24 regional chapters is 3,208. 

Electric and gas utilities also pro- 
vide rich soil for the growth of old- 
timers’ groups. Typical are Portland 
(Oregon) Gas & Coke Company’s 
Veterans’ Club; Commonwealth Edi- 
son of Chicago’s Quarter Century 
Club; and Consolidated Gas of Balti- 
more’s series of six Service Clubs. 

Although eligibility requirements of 
business veterans’ groups vary be- 
tween five and fifty years of service, 
the 25-year mark is the most popular. 
Naturally, the titles of most clubs fol- 
low this line: General Electric em- 
ployees have a Quarter Century 
Club, Goodyear employees a 25-Year 
Club, and so on. Sometimes the 
names are more imaginative—the 
telephone industry’s Pioneers and the 
Bausch & Lomb Early Settlers Club, 
for example. 


Pins and Pin-Money 


Nor are good-fellowship and senti- 
ment the only rewards which indus- 
trial veterans reap. Hercules Pow- 
der’s old-timers get pins; Portland 
Gas & Coke Company’s, lapel but- 
tons; American Pulley Company’s, 
cuff links and watch fobs; Public 
Service of New Jersey’s, badges. 
Others (Geo. E. Keith Company is 
one) present veterans with gold 
medals; veteran Studebaker and Ilg 
Electric Ventilating workmen receive 
gold watches. And there are, of 
course, innumerable other ways of re- 
warding them through increases in 
pay, paid vacations which are geared 
to length of service, and special privi- 
leges. Goodyear gives a diamond-set 
gold pin and $250 in cash to employ- 
ees who complete 25 years with the 
company, while Commercial Credit 
presents its 25-year workers with a 
bonus of 25 per cent. of their annual 
salary. 

But nothing quite so dramatically 
reveals what business thinks of its 
veterans as what took place in Akron 
last Spring. 

President J. D. Tew of B. F. Good- 
rich Company came home from 
Europe with his mind made up on a 
vital point: He would not be a candi- 
date for re-election at the forthcoming 
meeting of the directors. 

And as the fitting and proper place 
to announce his decision—one of the 
most important of his life—he chose a 
meeting of the Goodrich Twenty 
Year Club. 
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753 $11 $1.76 58, 6m  Addressograph-Mult. . $0.95 38- 5; ’29-'36 36 - 28 
2,542 15 2. m Air Reduction 2a 223- 31; ’28-’36* 80%- 64% 
1,500 12 Alaska Juneau 0.90a 34- 4; '29-'36 1534- 11 
4,153 15 97 Alleghany Corp. oie Kae 51- 1; ’29-’36 S%- 2% 

752 23 : 73, Allegheny Steel ; 1.20 72- 5; °31-'36 453%- 30% 
2.214 86 Allied Chemical 6 4.50 355- 42; '29-'36  285%4-215 
1,772 33 ' 34, Allis-Chalmers 1 85- 4; ’29-'36 8314- 57 
2.474 61 5. American Can 3 158- 29; ’27-’36 121 - 90% 

"600 108 32) 367° Amer. Car & Foundry att 0.25 107- - 129-36 71 «= 
2,004 Nil j Sit, < Amer. & Foreign Power... ... pie 199- - 929-36 1334- 

1,008 American International.... 0. oe 150- 3; ’28-’36 173%4- 

768 ah, Amer. Locomotive a 136- 3; ’28-'36 58%- 
10,045 ; ' American Radiator ; ’29-36 2914- 18% 
2.802 2. : Amer. Rolling Mill » °29-'36 4514- 31% 
1,829 97 Amer. Smelting & Refin.... : '28-'36 1053%4- 795% 

450 é: Amer. Sugar Refining - °29.°36 56%- 37 
18,685 66, Amer. Tel. & Tel ; '29-36 187 -1593%4 
3,134 3.71 American Tobacco “B” ; ’28-’36* 99%- 74% 

400 1.767 ‘5. Amer. Woolen : 128-36" 14%- 7% 
8,674 1.83 21, 6 Anaconda Copper : '29-'36 6914- 4734 
4.065 0.74" Armour of Ill ek 1; °25-’36* 1334- 7 

587 A 0.85 Assoc. Dry Goods......... oes »* 3; °25-'36 2434- 153% 
2,427 10, Atchison, Topeka & S. F... 298- 18; ’29-'36 9434- 6914 
2,664 5: 2.59 1.18, Atlantic Refining jy 78- 8; ’28-’36 37 - 27% 

225 6.787" 3.137, 6 Auburn Automobile ve 514- 17; ’28-’36 36%4- 13% 
1,106 3.217 1.718 Baldwin Locomotive (r)...  ... aA 67- 2; ’29-'36 11%- 43% 
2,563 0.85 457, 6 3altimore & Ohio ee 145- 4; ’29-'36 401%4- 20% 

390 1.14 .03, 6 Barber Co P 83- 5; ’29-'36 433%%- 27% 

438 6.19 2.77, Beech-Nut Packing 112- 29; ’29-'36 11434-105 
2,098 1.44 78, Sendix Aviation , 104- 5; ’29-'36 30%- 18% 
3,192 2.14 57, 6 Bethlehem Steel : f 141- 7; ’29-'36 105%4- 73 
4,397 1.80 3orden Company r ; 101- 18; ’29-'36 28 - 21% 
2,302 7.13 87, Borg-Warner / 90%4- 3; ’29-’36* 4934- 38% 

736 2.898 ; Brook.-Manhattan Transit. . 82- 11; ’29-'36 53 - 18% 

745 3.02 28, 3 249- 46; '29-'36 523%4- 26% 
5,000 1.39 3urroughs Add. Machine... 97- 6; '29-'36 3554- 22% 
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965 2.63¢ California Packing ; 85- 4; ’26-'36 481%4- 35% 
512 0.61 Canada Dry Ginger Ale....  ... 99- 6; ’26-'36 38%4- 23% 
192 12.89 Case, J. 515- 17; ’28-’36 19134-138 


1,200 2.25 03, Celanese Corp : 14-58% 
1,123 3.38 Cerro de Pasco 1 
1,800 5.70 06, ; Chesapeake Corp 
7,654 5.68 37, Chesapeake & Ohio 
4,352 14.53 31, Chrysler Corp 
4,000 4.65 15, Coca-Cola 
11,742 0.54 39, Columbia Gas & Elec 140- 4; ’29-'36 20%- 10 
1,841 6.16 3.71, Commercial Credit 84%- 4; ’25-'36 691%4- 56% 
2,636 0.85 33, Commercial Solvents 63- 4; '29-'36 21%- 13 
33,673 0.13 11, Commonwealth & Southern... - - °29-36 
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2,665 ; 3: 3.188 Continental Can ; ’28-'36 
4,683 ‘ Continental Oil (Del.)..... ; 26-36 
2,530 3.8 38, Corn Prod. Refining 2 - '26-’36 71%- 54% 
150 3.05 08, Crucible Steel vA NEE 2 ; ’29-'36 813%4- 51 
892 ‘ 65 Cuban-American Sugar....  ... ~s ; 28-36 1434- 7% 
7,427 : 16+ 0.037, Curtiss-Wright on a8 ; ’29-’36 8%- 5 
516 803 25, Delaware & Hudson Co....  ... are ; ’29-'36 56%%- 33 
1,689 08+ 35, Del., Lack. & Western aa we - ?20-'36 2414- 13% 
700 a Al, 3 Diamond Match ; ; '30-'36 361%4- 26 
973 : 2 Xome Mines » 27-36 51 - 38% 
11,041 ; 3.31, Du Pont de ; '29-'36 18014-148% 
2,251 Eastman Kodak » 920.36 198 -151 
1,195 3.: 92. Elec. Auto-Lite : 28.36 4514- 3434 
3,422 76, Electric Power & Light.... ... pik 2: °20-36  -265%- 14% 
1,511 233 01, Erie R. R Al oe ; ’29-'36 2354- 13% 
28,846 J. General Electric - '30-'36 647%%4- 493% 
5,251 31, General Foods ............ 2.25 > '20-°36 4414. 36 
665 s 3. 46 General Mills 3 ; *28-'36 657%- 60 
42,741 5; 2.48, General Motors............ 4.50 ; °20-'36 7014- 48% 
321 16 75, General Railway Signal.... - °25-'36 65%- 41% 
1.999 4 67, Gillette Safety Razor ; '27-"36 20%- 14% 
800 ae Ol, Glidden Co ; ’29-'36 51%- 4034 
1303 27 04 90, Goodrich, B. F ; 29-36 50%- 31 
1,541 21 3.90 3.18, Goodyear Tire & Rubber... - 927-"36 473;- 27% 
2486 157 3.99 04. Great Northern Pfd ; '27-'36 5634- 4054 
1,794 12 0.71 Hecker Products » ’28-'36 15%- 11% 
702 6 3.51 97, Hershey Chocolate : °27-'36 6734- 57% 
1,544 17 2.14 67,6 m Hudson Motor - 27-36 23%4- 13% 
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100 350 fy) ee” hae Interboro Rapid Transit (r) ... Pas 59- 2; ’29-'36 13%4- 5% 8 
No 776 =6$52 $10.22 $5.64,6m Int. Business Machines..... $7.50"  $4.50¢ 255- 52; ’29-'36 189 -146% 161 
No 4,246 63 | eines Pep ee ere 2.50 1.87% 142- 10; °28-’36 120 - 99% 117 
No 14584 13 2.40 1.71,6m_ Int. Nickel of Canada...... 1.30 1.50 73- 4; '28-'36 73%- 55% 65 
No 6399 39 ae: es ae se ee eee “ee nk 149- 3; ’29-'36 ISKH%- 9% 10 
No 850 6.38 5.16  3.00,6m Johns-Manville ........... 4.25 1.50 243- 10; '29-'36 155 -120 136 
No 10,822 30 NG << se Avaes Kennecott Copper ......... 1.70 2a 105- 5; ’29-'36 693¢- 51 61 
10 5,487 18 hr i i Liviescuewnes 1.55 0.90 92- 6; ’26-’36 295%- 20% 23 
No 1,831 27 190 0.77,6 m Kroger Grocery ........... 1.90 1.20 132- 10; ’28-’36 24%- 18 21 
No 2,506 16 415  2.25,6m _  Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass.. 3.50 3 801%4-3% ; °29-'36 79 - 58% 70 
25 2,277 38 oe! sched Liggett & Myers “B”...... 7 3 128- 34; 24-36 114 - 94% 100 
No 1490 49 G7) 4630 Wear Loews, Ime... 5.32.0... 3.50 6a 96- 8; ’29-'36 877%%- 64% 83 
25 522 28 2.16 0.63, 6 m  Loose-Wiles Biscuit ....... 1.50 87- 16; ’29-’36 434%4- 28% 29 
10 ~=—-:1,872 18 ee Lorillard Tobacco ......... 1.80 0.60 32- 8; ’29-'36 285¢- 20 22 
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10 6,289 15 1.73 0.72,6m National Biscuit........... 2 1.20 237- 20; ’28-'36* 3334- 22% 26 
No 1,628 20 1.76 1.23,6m Nat. Cash Register........ 1 0.75 149- 5; ’26-’36 38%- 295% 34 
No 6,264 12 2.01 0.75,6m_ Nat. Dairy Products....... 1.50 0.90 87- 10; ’25-'36 26%- 18% 21 
No 2,037 19 3.83 1.37,6 m_ National Distillers Products 2.75 1.50 125- 13; ’28-’36* S$ -2u% 3 
No 5,456 19 1.00 0.71,3 m Nat. Power & Light....... 0.60 0.45 72- 6; '26-'36 143%4- 8% 10 
25 ~=—-2,167 52 6.09 5.40,6m National Steel ............ 3.12% 1.25 78- 13; ’29-'36 9914- 70 6 
No 4,993 142 1.79 1.01,6 m New York Central........ ne pee 257- 8; ’29-'36 551%4- 34% 40 
100 ~=-:1,571 98 5.18; 2.437,6m N. Y.,N.H.&Hartford(r)  ... as 133- 6; ’29-'36 93%4- 3% 4 
No 8,575 23 1.77 2.01% North American........... 1.50 0.60 187- 10; '26-’36 34%- 21 25 
25 ~=6,261 28 2.55 2.908 Pacific Gas & Electric..... 1.50 1.50 99- 12; ’27-'36 38 - 28% 31 
No 15,000 3 0.47 0.25,6 m Packard Motor Car........ 0.45 0.15 33- 2; ’29-36 12%- 7% 9 
50 13,168 89 2.94 0.96,6m Pennsylvania R. R......... 2 0.50 110- 6; '29-’36 50%- 34% 37 
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No 3,820 64 1.68 1.73, 6 m Pullman Incorporated...... 1.50 1.12 99- 3; ’27-’36 72%- 51% 53 
No 13,879 3 0.22 0.22,6 m Radio Corporation......... haa Psi 115- 3; '29-'36 123%4- 734 11 
1- £35) ON 1.524 1.774 Remington Rand, Inc...... 0.30 1.05a’ 58- 1; ’27-’36 29%- 21 26 
No 4,752 37 1.74 0.88,6 m_ Republic Steel ............. sakes aie 7914-1% ; ’30-’36 47%4- 27% 38 
10 10,000 14 a: “shane Reynolds Tobacco “B”..... 3 3 66- 27; ’29-'36 58 - 49 52 
No 5,476 43 ere Sears, Roebuck ........... 3.75 4.75a 198- 10; ’27-’36 9854- 81 96 
No 178 12 232° 1/5,3m Smith (L. C.)-Corona..... 1 0.87%4a 34%- %; ’30-'36 40%4- 2714 29 
15 31,151 20 1.42 1.01,6 m Socony-Vacuum ........... 0.65 0.50 21- 5; ’31-'36 23%- 16% 21 
No 746 32 re South Porto Rico Sugar... 3 1.50 49- 4; ’27-'36 4214- 32% 35 
25 3,183 16 2.45 0.47,3 m Southern Cal. Edison...... 1.50 1.25a 92- 10; ’27-’36 32%4- 22% 25 
100 3,773 193 3.84 0.044,6m Southern Pacific........... ea ‘ei 158- 6; ’29-’36 6534- 4034 45 
100 1,298 163 1.01 0.17,6 m Southern Railway ......... shes ‘siete 165- 2; ’28-'36 4334- 24 29 
No 12,645 4 1.13 0.44,6 m Standard Brands.......... 1.05 0.60 89- 8; 26-36 16%4- 11% 12 
No 2,162 56 0.99+ 0.054, 5 m Standard Gas & Electric (r) ... vat 244- 3; '29-'36 1434- 5% 8 
No 13,103 43 1.79 1.37,6 m Standard Oil of California 1.20 1.20a 82- 15; ’26-’36 50 - 395, 44 
25 25,856 44 CY eee Standard Oil of New Jersey 2 1.25a 85- 19; ’29-’36 76 - 63% 67 
10 ~—-:1,718 18 5.10 3.03, 6 m_ Sterling Products ......... 4.10 2.85a 7814- 46; °33-'36 75 - 62% 66 
5 1,242 12 1.82 1.24,6 m Stewart-Warner .......... 1 0.50a 7i- 2: '29-% Zt = 18 
25 9,337 42 ee Texas Corporation......... 1.50 1.75 75- 9; ’26-'36 65%- 50% 62 
No 3,840 16 2.57 1.54,6 m Texas Gulf Sulphur....... 2.50 1.75a 85- 12; '26-’36 44 - 33% 39 
No 2,412 18 3.84 282,6m Timken Roller Bearing.... 3.75 2.50a 139- 8; ’29-’36 79 - 55 64 
2 11,591 OR . ees i 0.50 0.45 67- 2; '29-'36 17 - 15% 16 
No 733 35 5.06 3.51,6 m Underwood Elliott Fisher... 287% 3.25a 182- 7; ’28-’36 100%- 73 89 
No 8,903 27 4.14 2.30, 6 m Union Carbide & Carbon... 2.30 2.40 140- 16; ’29-’36 Hit = 95 100 
25 4386 29 1.40 1.11,6m Union Oil of California.... 1 0.85 58- 8; '28-'36 28%4- 22% 25 
100 2,223 198 8.20 0.09,6 m Union Pacific.............. 6 4.50 298- 27; ’29-'36 14834-120%4 120 
5 2,505 7 0.76 0.67,6 m United Aircraft............ 0.50 0.50 162- 7; ’29-’36* 35%- 23% 28 
No 14,531 8 0.19 0.08, 6 m United Corporation........ 0.20 _ 76- 2; '29-'36 814- 4 5 
No 2,906 56 488 261,6m United Fruit.............. 4.25 2.25 159- 10; '26-’36 8634- 75 77 
No 23,200 11 1.09 0.60,6 m United Gas Improvement... 1 0.75 60- 9; 29-36 te = i 13 
No 391 33 0.20+ 0.77,6m_ U. S. Industrial Alcohol... 1.25 ied 244- 13; ’28-’36 4354- 28 36 
No 397 7 2.647" 0.06,6m _ U2. S. Leather............. van ; 51- 1; ’28-36 1I5%- 6% 11 
20 600 35 3.45 1.95,6m U.S. Pipe & Foundry..... 1.62% 3 63%- 6; ’28-'36 72%4- 44% 54 
No 837 20 eee U. S. Realty & Improve... ... — 120- 2; ’29-"% 1934- 10 12 
No 1,497 20 3.31 ee eee ati = 65- 1; ’29-'36 72%- 44% 59 
50 529 78 7.22 3.65,5m_ U.S. Smelting, R.& M.... 10 6 141- 10; ’32-’36 105 - 78 89 
100 »=8,703 =—:140 2.91 nS SS Sl eee P _ 262- 21; ’29-'36 126%- 75 116 
100 =1,045 =—:198 6.89  2.04,6m Western Union............ 2 2.25 272- 12; ’28-'36 831%4- 41% 47 
No 3,107 15 1.79 1.28,6 m Westinghouse Air Brake... 1.87% 0.75 68- 9; ’27-'36 5734- 40% 42 
50 2,582 68 5.67 4.26,6m Westinghouse Electric ..... 5.50 3 293- 16: ’28-'36 1675¥%-130% 150 
10 9,704 20 Se 0 agian Woolworth, F. W......... 2.40 1.80 104- 22; ’29-’36 6534- 433% 47 
1 1,300 6 1.36 0.36,6m Yellow Truck “B”......... 3234-134 ; °’29-'36 37%- 20% 23 
*Deficit. “Including prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. 


(e) Year ended April 30. 
October 31. 


cent in stock. 


(f) Year ended May 31. 
(p) Year ended November 30. 


(q) Six months ended December 31. 
(t) Plus 5 per cent. in stock. 
Plus 4 per cent. in stock. {9 months to June 30. 


(g) Year ended June 30. 


(b) Year ended January 31. 


(c) Year ended February 29. 
(j) Year ended August 31. 
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(d) Year ended March 31. 
(k) Year ended September 30. 
: (r) Company reported in receivership or reorganization. 
(u) Plus 3 per cent. in stock. (v) Plus 2 per cent. in stock. 


(n) Year ended 
(s) Plus 20 per 
(w) Forty weeks ended June 3. (x) 
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Make Your Investments 
Surer, Safer, Lasting 




























































































232 Pages of 
Market Wisdom 


You wouldn’t think of taking a new job, of 
going into a new business and risking your time 
and capital without some preliminary training or 
study. Why attempt to draw ‘“‘easy profits” from 
the stock market without a proper foundation of 
knowledge and a scientific program? 


There are definite rules for market profit. There 
are ways of judging individual stocks and im- 
portant turns in the major and minor movements 
of prices. To know and understand these rules— 
to prepare for consistent market success, read 


Tape Reading and Market Tactics 


Mr. Neil! is a market authority of many 
years’ standing. He knows the pitfalls and 
he knows ways of avoiding them. in this 
book he takes the stock market tape apart 
and shows you what makes it tick! 


“Tape Reading and Market Tactics” is mot a 
substitute for common sense—not a panacea for 
the gambler. But it is an invaluable textbook for 
the trader who wants to know how money is made 
in the market by knowing the science of money- 
making. 


For a very limited time only, you can have 
‘this amazing book for $3.00 if you send cash 
with order! 


—-—- -CLIP AND MAIL NOW-==—= 


B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., Inc. TR-9-1 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 

I want to make money in the stock market. Send me 
Humphrey B. Neill's ‘“‘Tape Reading and Market Tactics’’ 
at the Special Cash Price of $3.00. My remittance is 
enclosed. ($3.75 if you want to be billed. No charge orders 
filled unless the information requested below is given.) 
{On New York City orders add 2% sales tax for the 

relief of the unemployed. ] 
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Seven Bonds 
to Buy 
for Income 


Edward L. Barnes 
IGHEST-GRADE bonds have 


recovered about half the losses 
suffered from their extreme tops 
of last December and January. The 
market will have difficulty in making 
further upward progress because 
large investors who failed to liqui- 
date at former tops will be alert for 
selling opportunities as a result of the 
latest rally. 
Increasing commercial loans and 
cessation of decline in money rates 





having a low debt and a high traffic 
density. The bonds would appear to 
be among the soundest corporate in- 
vestments available. 

Serving the Pocahontas bituminous 
coal fields, mainly in West Virginia 
and extending into western Virginia, 
the Norfolk & Western system runs 
eastward to Norfolk, Va., and Hag- 
erstown, Md., and northwestwardly 
to Cincinnati and Columbus, Ohio. 
Connections with the Atlantic Coast 
Line, Seaboard Air Line and South- 
ern Railway provide important out- 
lets for the road’s coal traffic, which 
normally accounts for about 70 per 
cent. of freight revenues. 

Dayton Power & Light 3%4s, 1960, 
are secured by a mortgage on all 
properties and are further protected 
by liberal earnings coverage. 

This subsidiary of Columbia Gas 
& Electric operates in the highly in- 
dustrialized city of Dayton and en- 
virons, but the direct industrial load 
of both electricity and natural gas is 
of smaller proportions than either 
the domestic or commercial consump- 
tion. The territory is given over 















RECOMMENDED BONDS FOR INCOME ee 

me 

a rat 

a fys os 

sc 2 8 : 62 Se 

et 2 it ol Price Range Eas *%& 

<a be Of 1936-1937 <25 me 
1936 1935 
Kentucky & Ind. Term. Ist 4%s, 1961...97 46 NC 109 —97 $46 ... .. 
Commercial Inv. Trust 3%s, 1951....... 102% 3.2 104 1054— 99% 35.0 163 166 
Glen Alden Coal 4s, 1965.............. 76 «65.5 100 894,— 75 “2 21 @ 
Crane Company 3's, 1951............. 1022 32 102 103 — 97 116 11.9 34 
Dayton Power & Light 3%s, 1960...... 105 3.2 105 108%—1013% 198 41 26 
Norfolk & Western 4s, 1996............ 1146 3.3 NC 124 —112 410 158 94 
Southern Bell Telephone 3%s, 1962..... 100 3.0 105 100 — 97 450 3.7 32 











suggest that prime bonds are priced 
about as fully as can be expected. 
How much longer this condition of 
low money rates and inordinately 
high bond prices will continue is dif- 
ficult to judge. In long-term retro- 
spect, the writer believes that 1936- 
37 will prove to have been the top 
of the bond-market recovery cycle. 
Prices may not decline much in the 
next six to eighteen months, how- 
ever. 

The average individual investor is 
more concerned with buying quality 
and assured income than in operat- 
ing for the tortuous credit cycles. A 
number of bonds of bank quality are 
suggested as buys for income, irre- 
spective of future market perform- 
ance, which is of secondary import- 
ance so long as coupons and princi- 
pal are paid when due. 

Norfolk & Western 4s, 1995, 
enjoy phenomenally wide earnings 
protection and are secured by a direct 
mortgage on 1,500 miles of road. 
This carrier is in a class by itself, 








largely to the manufacture of office 
equipment and machines, automobile 
parts and refrigerators, which are 
classed as consumers’ and light capi- 
tal goods, thereby permitting the area 
to participate fully in all phases of 
economic recovery. 

This should be reflected in further 
gains in both electric and gas reve- 
nues for the company, which current- 
ly account for 65 per cent. and 29 
per cent., respectively, of total re- 
ceipts. The conservative funded debt 
should permit even sharper increases 
in fixed-charge coverage. 

Crane Company 3's, 1951> repre- 
sent the sole funded debt of a com- 
pany in line to prosper from the ex- 
pected expansion of building and 
other activities. 

Through a nationwide marketing 
system, the Crane Company manu- 
factures. and distributes valves, fit- 
tings and appliances for controlling 
and conveying water, oil and other 
liquids, steam, air and gases; radia- 
tors and boilers for industrial and 
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residential purposes; and plumbing 
appliances and fixtures. The com- 
pany is also a fabricator and distribu- 
tor of steel pipe. 

Glen Alden Coal 4s, 1965, afford 
a higher yield than is available from 
high-grade bonds in general. This 
in itself is reason to be suspicious 
of the price future for these bonds; 
yet statistically they appear sound 
and are accorded an investment rat- 
ing by most leading statistical ag- 
encies. 

The fact that the debtor corpora- 
tion is an anthracite producer sets up 
a strong prejudice, because the hard- 
coal industry is fighting for its life 
against competitive fuels and rising 
costs. Yet if any company can sur- 
vive financially, Glen Alden should 
be the one to pull through. Mean- 
while, the bonds afford an exception- 
ally high yield considering that fixed 
charges were covered 2.7 times in 
1936. The company is required to 
retire annually, at its option, $2,000,- 
000 of bonds or to expend $1,500,- 
000 in the open market for that pur- 
pose. 


Consistent Profit Maker 


In addition to being the largest in- 
dividual producer in the anthracite- 
coal industry, with an annual capac- 
ity of 15,000,000 tons and estimated 
reserves of 400,000,000 tons, Glen 
Alden is also the most favorably situ- 
ated from the standpoint of operat- 
ing costs, primarily because of its fa- 
vorable mine structure. The com- 
pany was one of the few anthracite 
producers able to maintain a profit- 
able basis throughout the entire de- 
pression period. 

Kentucky & Indiana Terminal 
4s, 1961, are inactive, but possess 
good investment quality. The essen- 
tial value of the properties behind 
these bonds inheres from the fact 
that they afford the three guarantor 
and proprietary carriers (Baltimore 
& Ohio, Southern Railway and Chi- 
cago, Indianapolis & Louisville) an 
entrance into the highly industrial- 
ized center of Louisville. In addition, 
the company’s extensive belt-line sys- 
tem in the city affords connections for 
switching service with five other large 
lines which terminate in Louisville. 

Inasmuch as the underlying prop- 
erties are used by the three propri- 
etary roads under a 50-year agree- 
ment to 1961, whereby these compa- 
nies have contracted to pay sums 
sufficient to permit the payment of 
bond interest and taxes, the earnings 
and financial status of this terminal 
line are of little value. Rather, the 
importance of the mileage to the ten- 
ant carriers and the ability of the lat- 
ter to pay their allotted assessments 
are the major ‘actors. 


Commercial Investment Trust 
debenture 34s, 1951, are of top-notch 
quality. Prospects are that fixed 
charges will be earned 17 times this 
year. Yield is about in line with 
other prime investment issues. 

Financing of automobile sales re- 
mains the company’s principal activ- 
ity (some 70 per cent. of revenues 
being obtained from this source) and 
its position in this respect has been 
strengthened through acquisition of 
the Universal Credit Company which 
finances the Ford business. Diver- 
sification has been obtained through 
the development of an important in- 
terest in textile factoring and the 
company is now regarded as the dom- 
inant figure in that field. Further ex- 
pansion has recently been accom- 
plished through the purchase of $10,- 
031,000 of the capital stock of Na- 
tional Surety Corporation. 

Southern Bell Telephone 3's, 
1962, are unsecured but are pro- 
tected against prior liens and enjoy 
wide earnings coverage from an in- 
dustry which is as nearly depression- 
proof as possible. 

This important operating division 
of the Bell system supplies telephone 
service in Alabama, North and South 
Carolina, Florida, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Mississippi and 
Tennessee. 


Southern Bell Telephone has been 
well able to absorb the rate reduc- 
tions made during the past several 
years, in all of the nine states served, 
as indicated by the steady revenue 
and earnings expansion reported since 
1933. Moreover, whatever further 
problems may materialize as a result 
of additional rate reduction, agitation 
and regulation by Federal authorities 
are likely to be of far more importance 
to American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company, which owns all of the capi- 
tal stock, than to bondholders. 


New Men in Big Jobs 


W. G. Maguire has been made 
president of the Missouri-Kansas 
Pipe Line Company. 

Ralph Harrington has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager of the 
General Tire and Rubber Company. 

H. M. Wilcox has been named 
manager of the newly-formed New 
Products Division of the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Co. 

C. Coburn Darling, Gerald E. 
Donovan, Victor Emanuel, Tom M. 
Girdler, Henry Lockhart, Jr., L. B. 
Manning and R. S. Pruitt have been 
made directors of the Cord Corpora- 
tion. 











One of a Series—="A Five-Year Record ” 


BRINGING ELECTRICITY DOWN TO EARTH 


It's one thing to have electricity all around you, and 
quite another to bring it down to earth, as Franklin 


demonstrated. 


By showing its 1,144,000 domestic customers how to 
make practical use of their utility services, the Associ- 
ated System helps them to easier and healthier lives. 

It cooperates with local dealers to encourage the 
use of appliances which enable customers to enjoy 
automatic hot water, refrigeration, and cooking, good 
light, and other modern utility services. 


APPLIANCES BOUGHT 1932-1936 


By A iated Cust s 





Appliance 
Ranges 
Refrigerators 
Water Heaters 


Electric Gas 
32,418 66,700 


206,879 9,400 


10,053 33,516 





ASSOCIATED GAS & ELEGTRIC SYSTEM Ge) 
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LIFTING THE WASHINGTON LID 













The New Deal Gambles 
on New York Fight 


Te sun never sets on the boister- 

















ous hurly-burly of American 
politics. 

As the tropical doldrums settle 
upon Washington’s mountain of un- 
finished business, the New York 
mayoralty free-for-all dances into the 
big ring, with practically everybody’s 
tonsils showing. It is an exhibition of 
genuine national significance, for it 
promises to shout in public many 
things only whispered during the last 
eight months in our slightly more 
decorous Capital. 

In New York one really tears his 
shirt in politics. It is the unchal- 
lenged privilege of the candidate to 
call a spade a steam shovel. 

. It is perhaps unfortunate for the 
city that the mayoralty election 
should become entangled in an 

















































































































epochal whirlpool of national political 





stratagems, but such is undeniably the 
case this year. The outcome will in- 
fluence national party alignments in 
the 1938 Congressional elections in 
many states, and it may determine 
even the larger issue of whether Mr. 
Roosevelt is to attempt a third term. 
President Roosevelt is convinced 
that Mayor LaGuardia has a great 
future before him in the national 
arena. The White House program 
to purge the Democratic party from 
Coast to Coast contemplates the 
Mayor’s re-election by a sound ma- 
jority. 
Third-Party Test 


The first objective, as the Farley 
high command appraises the melee, 
is to lay Tammany Hall—and inci- 
dentally Alfred E. Smith—so low 
they will not dare show their florid 
faces in the Democratic National 
Convention in 1940. The second ob- 
jective is to demonstrate that party 
allegiance really means little to either 
Democrats or Republicans when an 
opportunity is offered to consolidate 
the moral forces of good government 
behind the deeper truths of New 
Dealism. The third objective is to 
punish Senator Copeland for his per- 
sistent and headstrong refusal to 
swoon before the mesmerism of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s legislative agents on 






































































The Drake is an international 
Who's Who . . . the tangible 


evidence of a satisfied clientele 
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Capitol Hill during the last five ses- 
sions of Congress. If there is a fourth 
objective in this great humanitarian 
movement, it is to re-elect Mr. La 
Guardia mayor of New York. 


City Machines Dangerous 


On the surface, the White House 
will remain rigidly aloof. The cam- 
paign is to be confined, if possible, 
to purely local issues, such as transit, 
charter, civil service. But Mr. 
Roosevelt and Mr. Farley recognize 
pretty clearly that they must take 
Tammany into camp if their projected 
national purge is to be successful. If 
Fusion serves this great purpose in 
New York, would not the same for- 
mula apply in other cities where old- 
line Democratic machines are rapidly 
cooling to the shriller rhapsodies of 
national planning ? 

The South, as a political entity, is 
standing pretty solid nowadays for 
the forms and processes of constitu- 
tional government. If Mr. Roosevelt 
is to dominate the 1940 Convention, 
he must capture or destroy the great 
Democratic city machines of the 
North. Since repeated efforts to 
capture Tammany have been unsuc- 
cessful, the alternative is clear. A 
New Dealer on any ticket, or all 
tickets, is to be preferred over any 
traditional Democrat. 

Moreover, if orthodox Democrats 
are to be punished in the 1938 Con- 
gressional and Senatorial elections, 
principally for their failure to stand 
by the President on the Supreme 
Court issue, the power of the “city 
overlords” must be broken. A re- 
pudiation of New Dealism next year 
would hopelessly end all third-term 
prospects, would mark the termina- 
tion of the White House driving 
power in Congress, and would throw 
the 1940 nomination wide open. 


Troubled Titans 


Such are the real stakes in the 
New York mayoralty election. 

Newspaper dispatches will treat it 
like an ordinary municipal campaign. 
But the result will be truly national 
in influence. If Mr. Roosevelt and 
Nr. Farley can whip Tammany in 
this campaign, the country will be 
fairly on its way to a Roosevelt Na- 
tional Party for 1938 and 1940. 

In that eventuality it then would 
be for both the Democrats and Re- 
publicans, as we now know those 
parties, to decide their joint course. 

If you live within 200 miles of New 
York City, hold your hat! The in- 
fighting will quake the political earth 
of a dozen pivotal states. Troubled 
titans are astir. In Baghdad-on-the- 
Hudson in 1937, the New Deal faces 
the fiery crucibles of a Waterloo. 
—LAWRENCE SULLIVAN. 
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Are All of Your Branch Managers 






Reading 
FORBES? 


Do As This oe 
Business Man Did— \~ 
Send Us a List of Your 
Executives You Wish 
to Receive FORBES. Sp 
We’ll Do the ae 


R e st! FORBES, Sample Copy Dept., 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


A word from you to your men whose names you send will help us turn them into 
regular readers and you'll reap the benefits in increased efficiency. Simply send us a list 
of up to twelve of your executives, their addresses and positions. We'll send each of 
them a sample copy of FORBES and a single mail solicitation. From then on we'll let 


FORBES MAGAZINE sell itself! 











HAROLD “DUTCH” SMITH, 
{right} who holds Olympic 
diving championships, says: 
“I’ve found great pleasure in 
Camels. I long ago discovered 
that a Camel restores my en- 
ergy after a strenuous meet.” 


SPRINGBOARD ACE. Jane Fauntz 
Manske says: “It’s Camels for me! 
I smoke Camels and my digestion 
The best of meals 
digests easier when you have an 
abundant flow of digestive fluids — 
alkaline digestive fluids. Smoking 
Camels encourages this flow. 


runs smoothly. 


LENORE KIGHT WINGARD 
{left}. She has broken 7 
World’s Records—16 Nat'l 
Records —in speed swim- 
ming. Lenore comments on 
smoking: “Camels are cer- 
tainly mild. They never jangle 
my nerves. I think it is grand, 
after an exhausting swim, 
to get a ‘lift’ with a Camel.” 


PETE DESJARDINS //e/t}— 
internationally famous diver 
—-speaking: “Divers like a 
mild cigarette that doesn’t 
upset their nerves. That’s 
why I prefer Camels.” 





THREE-TIME OLYMPIC WINNER 
in the high dive. Dorothy 
Poynton Hill, of Los Angeles, 
appreciates Camel’s mildness. 
“As an athlete,” she says, “I 
prefer Camels because they 
don’t get on my nerves.” 





AQUAPLANE EXPERT. “I always 
think of smoking Camels and 
eating as going together,” Miss 
Gloria Wheeden says. “I enjoy 
smoking Camels at mealtimes.” 





MILLIONS MORE 
FOR 
COSTLIER 
ToBACCOS!/ 


Camels are made from 
finer, MORE EXPENSIVE 
TOBACCOS — Turkish and 
Domestic —than any other 


popular brand. 


Copyright, 1987, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co,, Winston-Salem, N.C. 


FOR DIGESTION SAKE — SMOKE CAMELS 









